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My Lorps, 
AND My REVEREND BRETHREN, 


In the immediate prospect of a crisis for 
our Church, greater perhaps than it has ever yet 
known, you will not, I feel sure, think it intrusive if 
any clergyman, unable to take part in your debates, 
thus address himself publicly to you. 


The Recommendations of the ‘‘ Third Report of 
the Ritual Commissioners” have just become law. 
The ‘‘ New Lectionary” is adopted.* Convocation, 
we are told, acquiesced at the close of its session, 
by the casting vote of the Prolocutor in the 
Lower House, very few members being present. It 
is now rumoured, that Parliament is shortly to be 

* Yet- probably every one in using it begins to feel that it 
cannot be regarded as permanent. 
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applied to, for its sanction to the ‘ Fourth Report,” 
which contains: ‘‘ recommendations” as to which there — 
was no such unanimity among the Commissioners 
themselves as in the former case ; which, if adopted, 
must gravely stir the mind of the Church, and may 
possibly change our position in the Christian world. 
Few persons are so sanguine as to suppose that 
Parliament will permit to Convocation any co-ordinate 
legislation in this matter; we must needs look there- 
fore to the moral weight of the Church’s well-con- 
sidered judgment, which, we must trust, ‘will be 
generously estimated by Parliament and the country, 


in proportion to our known political powerlessness. © 


Leaving to others the task of dealing with the 
various recommendations of this “Fourth Ritual 
“Report,” it will be my object in the few pages which 
I now venture to lay before you, to direct attention to 
one only of its subjects, the Athanasian Creed, inthe — 
hope of vindicating the Church of England for her past. 
and present adherence to it. There can be no doubt — 
that a great effort may be made by some members of the 
Ritual Commission to remove it wholly from its place, 


' orto change its position. Every old objection we know, 
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has been lately revived, and some new ones are alleged. 
It must be earnestly desired, then, by every lover of 
truth, that Churchmen may not, at all events, in. con- 
sidering this sacred matter of their Faith, be misled 
as to facts; and that if the Church of England is to 
be called on to make a serious change in her founda- 
tions, we may not act without full knowledge, and 


deliberate intention. 


Our present position in respect. to this Creed is- 
briefly this. We hold it as trwe,—in common with 
the whole Latin Communion, with the whole Greek 
and Russian Communion (if we except one phrase, 
to be hereafter referred to), with the whole Lutheran, 
Calvinian, Belgic, and Bohemian Protestant Com- 
munities, with the Colonial and Scottish Churches, 
and a great part of the American Church. Some 
regard it as edifying for publie worship ; a great pro- 
portion as obligatory for common devotional use; but 
all as true. The Reformation itself, while shaking 
the entire theological system of Europe, spared the 


Athanasian Creed. In this, if in nothing else, the 


greatest Reformers, and the saintliest Catholics, 
were agreed. The Church of England, though more 
| | B 2 


\ 
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_than once urged by Arian philosophy, has steadily 
rejected all attempts to touch this Creed, from the 
Reformation until now; and in this it has been sup- 
ported by the most esteemed among Nonconformists, 
even to the present day. Before the Reformation, . 


it was of course undisputed. 


This summary statement, however, is not sufficient 
for the present emergency. A clear view of the his-— 
torical and theological position of this Creed as to its 
very substance is necessary, once for all, for those who 
are interested in its ultimate vindication. It is too. 
much to suppose, even in these days, that arts of 
controversy, dependent on want of knowledge in 
many, will not be resorted to by persons simply 
anxious any how ‘‘ to be rid” of this instructive and 
warning voice from the past—either as disliking its 
doctrine, or as having some ulterior design. And 
they, on the other hand, who know that nothing is 
dearer to them than truth, will not wish to risk — 
unreality, even inits defence. Let us first then state 


the case, as we believe it, and know it. 
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§ 1. 
The Religious and Historical position of This Creed. 


Ar the time when Arianism, with its accompanying 
heresies, darkened the Christian world, and people 
~ were being taught to doubt whether the Curist, Whom 
they had been accustomed to believe in, love and 
worship as Gop, were not, after all, a “‘ creature,” 
there was one great doctor of his generation marvel- 
lously sustained by Providence through a long and 
_ heroic life,—one whose name rallied the whole heart 2 
of Christendom—it was ArHanasius. He. had been 
the champion of Curist’s truth at Nicxwa; he con- 
tinued so for fifty years after that Council. We must 
- look over those years, to apprehend the subject be- 


fore us. 


; Tue decision arrived at by the Council of Nicwa, 
- when the Creed of the “818 Fathers” was put forth, 

had been no wanton exercise of authority on the part 
of the Church. The growth of Christianity, at the 
' time of its recognition by Constantine, had just 


brought it into increasing collision both with philo- 
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sophical Heathenism, and the reviving Judaism of 
the Oriental provinces of the Empire. The “‘ Christian — 
’ Scriptures’”’ assumed the Gospel Truths, and were his- 
torical rather than didactic ; nor had they yet been for- 
, mally estimated by any Synod; and while the principal - 
Books of the New Testament were generally acknow-. 
ledged in the Churches (though, as S. Jerome says, too 
commonly in a most imperfect condition), they were — 
of necessity in the possession of very few individuals, 
and when at all appealed to in controversy, were liable 
to be inaccurately quoted, and precariously used by 
' opposing teachers, with equal zeal and uncertainty. 
On some points this might be of little importance; 
but not on questions the solution of which involved, 
not remotely, the whole truth of the Religion. 

The intelligent multitude, both within and without — 
the Church, would from the first require Christianity 
to say what it meant about its Divine Founpmr. 
The pressure of inquiry became urgent at last. 
Christians agreed with the Jews, that there was but 
“Onz Gop.” But they had worshipped Curtsr, 
as Gop: and yet had been taught, that He was 
‘* sent from Gop the Farumr ;” and had Himself sent 
down the Holy Sprarr. The heathen asked, naturally, 
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what this meant? It looked to them like polytheism. 


’ while, 


Then again, Curist was called ‘‘ Son of Gop ;’ 
‘on the other hand, He was acknowledged in the Gospels 
most frequently as ‘‘ Son of Man.”* 

The mind and conscience of the world, opening at 
any, time to receive the new Religion, could not, if it 
would, long accept affirmations and denials thought to 
be mutually destructive of each other. The primitive. 
understanding, that the Gospel truths were not to be 
all told out to heathen—(the “‘ disciplina arcanv”)— 
would avert explanation but a short time, even in the 
third century... Nor could a mere verbal adherence to 
_ the terms of the Gospels and Epistles, when accessible, 
suppress the need of plain speaking as to fundamental 
ideas. Then, every religion must have an ontology. 
People may delude themselves into assuming, for a 
time, that there is no need of thinking, and may fancy 
that generalized expressions in’ Religion cover am- 
_piguities.. But history, here as elsewhere, vindicates 


natural logic at last. Explanation was in the present 


* The same difficulty is felt, even now, in dealing with the 
heathenism of India, where (as Bishop Cotton of Calcutta said) 
the Athanasian Creed was found to be indispensable, to meet this - 
condition of thought. 
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case quite unavoidable, and the time came when it 
admitted of no more delay. 

To a great extent the Nicene Council ‘spoke out 
when it promulgated its Creed. It said, that Curist 
JESUS was Son of Gop, “of one Substance with the 
FatHer; Gop of Gop;” but it did not teach dis- 
tinctly that “Gop was born of Mary ; or that it was 
Gop who died on the Cross.” It could not say this to 
the heathen, at least without explanation ; and thus the 
Church would find herself bound to make some state- 
ment sooner or later. For truly the whole Gospel of 
Curist—His sympathy with man, and the super- 
natural life of man in Him, and the Atonement by 
Curist for human sin—had been ever regarded a 
Divine ; and this could never be surrendered by His’ 
Church. To pretend, that the Saviour was a “mixed 
being,” neither precisely Gop, nor really man, was not 
possible; for that would deny alike His heavenly 
grace, and His true earthly sympathy. The diffi- 
culty had been but partly met. It was impossible to 
surrender the truth, that He was man; or the 
truth, that He was Gop; but there was, as every 
one saw, the other truth—that He was “ sent” from 


Gop the Farner, and returned to Him. And yet 
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there was only ‘‘ One Gop Whom we adore.”” What 
was the world to think? Every one must see that 
- there was not, as we repeat, the least choice. The 
Church had to face the facts, and speak the truth, or 
** ever after hold her peace.”’ 

The Nicene Council had taken just the one step 
that was necessary at the moment. It had settled 
that Jusus Curist was not a creature; but “ Gop | 
of Gop,’ in some sense ‘‘ made man” for our Re- 
demption. It left the other questions for future, but 
inevitable, thought. The nature of ‘ the Person” of 
the OnE Curist was the question that really lay | 
next; and the Religion could not take a step onward, 
till this was settled. | 
~ It revolted every one to suppose that Curist was 
“two Persons.” It contradicted all the tradition of the 
Gospel. So, then, gradually the truth was approached. 
He was “‘ One Person,” —One Christ, Who however had 
**two Natures.” He spoke and acted as Gop ; and yet 
also as Man ; and He Himself was “One.”’ Who does 
not see, that, from the very conditions of the case, not 
Nicea only, but Constantinople, and the “ Quicunque - 
‘Vult,” and Ephesus too, and Chalcedon, were all now 


absolutely unavoidable? It is quite useless to complain. 
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To refuse to think, seriously and steadily, about Gop, 
is really the same as believing nothing; and Religion 
“in that case, if it exists, is but a superstition. 

The Arian parties now struggled hard, by court in- 
fluence, by philosophy, by popular ability, or by verbal 
appeals just to the letter of the Gospels and the 
Pauline Epistles, to avert the approaching conclusion. 
But in vain were alternatives devised. The whole 
Church, except'a few clever men and politicians, felt - 
that the one question ultimately involved in every 
minute turn or, suggestion of. the controversy was, 
Is Curist a creature? Or is He One Gop, * One 
with the Father’ and the Spirit? Synod after Synod 
was brought together; evasions of every kind were 
set up; but this was the bottom of the controversy 
always, Is Curist a creature? ‘‘'Two Gods” there 
cannot be. Is He Gop? Gop before His human ~ 
birth, Gop at His birth, ‘‘ the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever?” | ) : 

It was in the midst of this mighty controversy that 
ATHANASIUS was hailed by the millions, as expressing 
the voice of Christians. He was exiled, condemned, 
restored, accused, reviled ; and patient and firm ~ 
throughout. It was he who “stood in the gap.” 
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Antioch, and the East too generally, inclined at 
length to Judaize again, and Arianism, which once 
had seemed to die, began to rise from its tomb. 
The Imperial power was invoked. Then at length 
came the Western Church to the aid of the Truth. 
Julius, the Bishop of Rome, was appealed to by the 
great Athanasius. — 

The Alexandrian Bishop, with all his wonderful 
energy, had to spend eighteen months at Rome. Letters 
wn Greek and Latin, as he shows, were then circulated 
to vindicate the truth. And during his stay at Rome, 
he gave to Julius, the Bishop, his vindication in 
‘detail of the ‘‘ Catholic Faith which he held.” He 
_ taught, as his Orations tell us, that Curtsr was “ per-— 
‘fect God and perfect Man.” For He was God, of the 
- Substance of the Father begotten before the worlds, 
-and Man of the Substance of His mother born in the 
world. He had to explain the ‘‘two natures.” Christ, 
God and Man, not two, but one Christ, One not by © 
conversion of the Godhead into Flesh, but by taking 
_ of the manhood into God. : 

It “was not in the form of Symbol, or, Creed, of © 
course, that such vindication would be first given to 


Julius. It was, practically and primarily, as the 
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Apology of the orthodoxy of the accused defender of 
Christians, Athanasius himself. Could we possibly 
imagine, however, that such exposition—(in Greek for 
the Alexandrians, and in Latin for the Romans and 
Gauls)—would not in some form live ? The idea 
is a contradiction. If his testimony at Rome did 
(as we know it did) the work of restoring Athanasius 
to his Church, and of giving peace for the time to 
Christians, can we wonder when we are told, how all 
his spirit and teaching were treasured by every great 
Father of the time, with the 7oAvaOXov ’APavactov. 

‘Such, then, is the theological and historical position 
of Athanasius’s defence from the first. But the “‘ Atha- 
nasian Creed,”’ even as we now have it, bears within it 
the unerring marks that it not only would provide very 
substantially for the exigencies of that time, but was 
such as would not, historically, have been produced at 
a later time ;—so that the swbstantial proof of it at 
all events, could scarcely be conceived to be’ more 
complete. | 

But immediately after the death of Athanasius, we 
know that the controversy as to the Lorp’s Inear- 
nation, His ‘‘ two ‘Wills,’ and ‘‘ two Natures,” took — 


another turn. The intense fecling aroused, as to 
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His being “Emmanuel, God with us,” and there- 
fore Ocordxos (as the Church expresses it), diverted 
the thought of the Christian world into a distinct 
channel. Orthodoxy itself seemed even in danger of 
becoming Apollinarian. To this specific condition of 
the controversy, of course, there could be, no allusion 
in the Athanasian ‘‘ Quicunque Vult.”’ Here then is 
another step. The date of such a document must 
thus be earlier than 481, for had it been later, it must 
have had the @coroxos insisted on at Ephesus. It 
belongs, then, at latest, to the generation immediately — 
| succeeding the Apollinarian controversy of the fourth | 
century. 

Its key-note, we find, accordingly is echoed in all the 
Synods; and the Council of Sardica, at the same time 
in its Synodical Epistle, exhorts the Church of Atha- 
nasius “firmly to hold before all things the Faith | 
of the Catholic Church.” — 


Now our Archbishop Usher, as he carefully informs 
us, saw manuscripts of the Athanasian Creed itself of 
the year 600, 7.e.,—centuries older than any manuscript | 
of either Old Testament or New that he had known. 
—The Alexandrian MS. of the Scriptures (A) is, of 
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course, not only later than the time of Athanasius, 
but. later than.the Council of Ephesus; since it-has 
not only an Epistle of his, but a Hymn to the 
OcoroKxos inserted before the Psalms. This MS. of 
Usher goes far then, at once, to fix more closely the 
date of the Creed. of which it was a Latin copy. 

At this point it would be well at once to ask our- 
selves, what evidence will satisfy us, that the Atha- 
nasian Creed, (whether actually written by the hand 
of Athanasius, or by ‘‘the Athanasians,’’) came into 7 
existence in this fourth century,—for that is the 
point—and expressed the mind of the Church 
between the Council of Nicea and that of Ephe- 
sus? A demand of mere simplicity is easily 
made, of course, for the production of the ‘* very 
documents ;”’ but every one should be aware that 
no important Christian document of any kind is” 
now known to exist, as old as the fourth century. 
Just as the Primitive Church took no pains to pre- — 
serve the manuscripts actually written by the Evan- — 
gelists and Apostles; so the Nicene Church took 
but little care to treasure up the manuscript which 
set forth the Creed. The reason was in both cases 
the same, viz., that the general keeping of the Faith 
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was entrusted to the living Church everywhere. But 
we have now got very near to documents. 

Whatever manuscripts might exist would often be 
naturally placed in the great Library at Alexandria ; 
which, however, was destroyed by the Saracens 
when they laid waste not only the city of Atha- 
nasius, but so much of the remains of Christian 
civilization lingering in North Africa. With our 
modern literary -habits, and the facilities of printing 
and publishing, we are apt to forget that the Epis- 

copal organization, and traditional discipline of 
- the early ages, had to do for them the work of the 
practical Christian life and Christian teaching. We 
do not realize how very little, in those days, people 
at large had to do with books. It is even astonishing 
to us how slight attempt was made, in a formal way, 

to put on record any of the story of Christianity 
- as it advanced. Our literature, for the centuries be- 
tween the death of our Lord and the Council of Nicea 

in the fourth century, was first written by Eusebius; 
~ and even then, we probably owe such completeness as 
it has, more to the favour of his patron the Emperor, 
than to himself. So again, for the preservation of our 


Code of Discipline and laws, we are certainly more 
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indebted to Theodosius and Justinian than to any of 
the Councils, or their historians. The ecclesiastical 
writers Socrates and Sozomen, living in the fifth 
century, and Evagrius Scholasticus, the prefect of - 
the Emperor Mauritius, in the sixth, are but meagre 
assistants after all—With or without historians, 
however, the Church was Divinely bound to live on, 
and do her work on earth. 

We may already perceive, however, what unreason- 


able scepticism the call for ‘ 


‘ original manuscripts,”’ 
or even firsthand copies, must induce, if pressed, in ~ 
the case of any of our sacred monuments. 
We may take, as some illustration here, what is — 
called the ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed.” No one can point 
us to any early copy which even professes to be a 
careful literary representation of the “original.” A 
recent writer, Mr. Ffoulkes, naturally grounds on this, 
and similar suggestions, a literary plea for the revision 
even of that Creed. He points out (and Professor 
Heurtley’s learned little volume will enable any one to 
verify it) that if we are to fall back on an earlier and 
simpler form of the Creed, we may have to omit three 
or four of its present articles at least. Our own conelu- 
sion would rather be, that we trust the Church’s teach- 
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ing, and not “‘ manuscripts,’ which are not to be found. 
Whether, indeed, certain of the books of the New 
Testament itself would bear this rigid (and really un- 
reasonable) treatment, is for all who persist in adopting 
it a serious inquiry. Certainly the Nicene Creed, to 
which appeal is often specially made, will not, if 
we examine, endure the test thus attempted to be 
imposed. 

The following, for instance, is that Creed as it 
now stands in our Prayer Books ; and the words in 
italics are those which are not found in the original 
as given by the historians.—(There are other differ- 
ences, which. are not so simply marked, and are less 
- important) :* 7 

‘1 (We) believe in One God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Only-begotten Son of God, begotten of His (the) 
Father before all worlds (that is to say, of the Sub- 
stance of the Father); God of God (and), Light of 
Light, Very God of Very God, begotten not made: 
being of one Substance with the Father; by Whom 
all things were made (both things in heaven and 


[* Socrates Lib. i. c. 8.) 
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things in the earth) ; Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down (descending) from heaven ; and 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man; and was crucified also for us - 
- under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was buried, 
aud the third day He rose again according to the 
Scriptures. And ascended into heaven. And sitteth | 
on the right hand of the Father. And He shall 
come again with glory to judge both the quick and- 
the dead. Whose kingdom shall have no end. And 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver 
of Life, Who proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son; Who, with the Father and the Son together, 
is worshipped and glorified; Who spake by the 
Prophets. And I believe one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church; I acknowledge one Baptism for the Re- 
mission of Sins; and I look for the Resurrection of 
the dead, and the Life of the World to come.” 
Amen. 

If any among us would wish to take out all that is 
here in italics, on the grouud that he would only keep 
‘to the Creed “as originally put forth at Niceea,”’ let him 
not forget that he will then have to go much farther. 
And let him be quite sure that in thus retracing the — 
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steps of our Christian knowledge and civilization to 
the first elements, the Church will not follow him, 
though he will be soon joined by other allies, of whom 


he will not easily be quit. 


We will now turn from the uncritical demands 
of popular ignorance, to the reasonable evidence 
which leads us to regard the Quicunque Vult as 
the true expression of the mind of Athanasius before 
Julius,—the mind of the Church in the fourth and 
following centuries. | 
Tf we first compare it with the extant works of 
S. Augustine, S. Hilary, 8. Vincentius, and other 
great contemporaries and immediate followers of 
Athanasius,—the Athanasian band,—as they were 


esteemed, we find (as Waterland has shown in much 


detail) that the principal terms—what may be called 
the points—of the Creed, are found in all those writers ; 
and the Greek equivalents of those terms are in the 
Orations, the Tracts, and the Ecthesis of S. Atha- 
nasius himself. The avoidance too, in all, of that 
theological terminology, which is later than Atha- 
nasius, which we have referred to, though a matter 
to be only tested by lengthened and careful observa- 


o 2 
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tion, can leave no doubt in any competent mind that 
the Quicunque Vult belongs, at all events, to that 
ere. % clit, after this, we come a little later, and mark 
the proceedings of Chalcedon, it is impossible to read — 
its Ecthesis,* or the letter of Leo the Great, without 
seeing that the Roman tradition was the same as that 
of the Council, and also the same as Athanasius found 
it in the time of Julius. The decision of Chalcedon 
against Kutyches, and of Ephesus against Nestorius 
(who, after the departure of Athanasius, had re-opened 
the subject, as we have seen, in different ways), was 
swayed, we know, by Rome. But Rome and Alex- | 
andria, be it remembered, went together in the 
whole struggle for orthodoxy. 

A critical line of inquiry of a different kind has, how- 
ever, been opened, and we refer to it as furnishing a 
further step towards the conclusion that the Athanasian 
Creed was the work of the fourth century, and such, at 
least, as Athanasius would naturally have written. 

The ‘‘ Athanasian Creed’? had become the manual. 
of Western Orthodoxy, as such, before the year 570, 

‘in which year, as the learned Dr. Waterland has 
shown, it was commented on (among others) by 


* See Appendix to this Letter. 
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Venantius Honorius Fortunatus. Having carefully 
examined all the works of that writer, Waterland 
declares that there are many passages in his other 
works so similar to portions of this, that the internal 
evidence confirms the external, and its authenticity 
‘admits of no reasonable doubt whatever.” 

In entire confirmation of this, I would refer specially 
to the tone and character of Venantius’s two Expo- 
sitions, on the Apostles’ Creed an1 the Lord’s Prayer, 
and to passages in his hymns, such as that ‘‘ in lawdem 
B. Virginis Matris Domi,” or the ‘ Liber ad 
Justinum Juniorem Imperatorem.” — Venantius’s 
comment was not known to the adverse critic 
Vossius, who, in 1642, disputed the Athanasian 
authorship, though even Vossius assigned as early 
a year as 600 for the date of the Creed. 

The fact that the Quicunque Vult was commented 
on as a manual together with the Apostles’ Creed, 
throws back its date at least a.generation. We shall 
as we proceed refer again to Venantius, and to Vossius 
if necessary. 


From Vossius down to Waterland there has been 


no original investigation on this exhausted subject, 


except by the learned Usher, Archbishop of Armagh. 


pave Athanasius contra Mundum. 


He came six years after Vossius, and assigned the 
Creed at latest to the year 447. The real learning 
brought to bear on this question has been limited 
to three persons, Vossius, Usher, and Waterland. 
Perhaps we might almost except the first even of 
these. And Cave added nothing. | 

No. one, therefore, must be alarmed on finding it 
reiterated by partizanship now, that ‘‘ no learned man 
since Vossius’”’ has regarded the Athanasian Creed as 
genuine. All the ‘ learning” on the subject tends to ~ 
confirm it. Vossius indeed was not himself a man of — 
very much judgment; he was ‘so fanciful that the 
biographer tells us that he was as bad as Jacob Bryant — 
in ‘‘ disputing or discrediting the facts of antiquity.” 
But we may accept his testimony for what it is worth, 
leaving Usher and Waterland to correct his errors. 
Vossius, we see, gives the year 600 as the date. His 
one argument against the genuineness of the Quicunque 
Vult seems to be, that Athanasius himself never 
quoted this Confession (which it is hardly likely he 
would have done, after the account of its origin: 
which we have seen). But Vossius’s chief mis- 
take was in supposing that the Greek Church was 
ignorant of this Symbol; and Usher points out that 
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not only had the Muscovites received it from Con- 
stantinople (now a thousand years ago), but that 
it-stands to this day in the ‘‘ Horologia”’ of the 
Greeks ; and Usher himself had a copy containing 
it. This, had Vossius known it, might have gone 
far to convince him that there had been a Greek — 
original, as Metrophanes affirms in his ooroyla tis 
avaToniKhs éxxdnoias. (Waterland.) Metrophanes 
looks on it as a very particular providence that the — 
** Greek copies alone are pure.” 

Waterland regrets that he had not himself been 
able to get a work of Leo Allatius, Vossius’s con- 
temporary, in which are printed no less than six 
Greek copies from MSS. then in his hands, and 
published at Rome. It is feared that no one, since 
Waterland, has thrown any light on Leo’s work. But 
the existence of so considerable a number of Greek 
copies is, one would think, presumptive evidence that 
the Greek Church, amidst all, the confusions, and 
suspensions of communion with the West, had still 
inherited some original of her own. It would be hard - 
to persuade any one, who knows the Greeks and their 
Church at all, that they would have ever translated 


a Creed from the Latin; much less have called such 
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a translation by the name of their greatest Saint. If 
this be not an impossibility, one could not say what 
is; and such seems the judgment, too, of Bishop 
Beveridge. 


There is more than enough m the troublous times 


of the fall of Western Rome to account, however, — 


for the interruption of the Communion of Churches, 
and the loss of many of their most valued treasures ; 
a loss the greatness of which can never be now esti- 


mated. But we pass on. 


The re-construction of the Empire by Charlemagne 


was the inauguration of a new era. We must not 


pass it lightly. Without a clear and comprehensive 
view of it, we shall not do any justice to the subject 
we have taken in hand. Much has been said of 
late, in a strangely uncritical and unhistorical spirit 
as to the treatment of religious questions by the new 
Empire; but it is no narrow or local topic that we 
deal with, when we attempt to estimate what was the 
state of Christianity in the days of Charlemagne, and 
what he did for his generation. 

Charlemagne, aman of loftiest views himself, was 


happy in bringing men of the highest character and 


ve ee 
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ability around him, and he set himself resolutely to 
the work of organizing afresh the civilization of the 
age. Among those whom he called to his side, pre- 
eminently stands our ereat countryman Alcuin, the 
founder of the schools of EKurope—the noblest in 
action, the loftiest and gentlest in thought, a man on 
whose name, as the greatest benefactor of the West, 
no stain has ever rested. It was he who, with the 
friends of his immediate circle, laboured to give to his 
generation the ‘“‘ Ordinary Gloss,” that marvellous 
Latin Bible which, for the next five hundred years 
(with its priceless margin and interlineation), steadied 
the Christianity of the West. His last work, as he 


was waiting for death, was the. critical revision for 


| _ posterity of the Latin text of the Scriptures. 


Alcuin and his coadjutors, in re-ordering the edu- 


cation of the Church and Empire, all fallen into ruins, 


and desolated by Arian and now also by Mahometan 


misbelief, required most naturally, among other things, 
the careful instruction of both priests and people in 
the Christian Creeds; and this of 8. Athanasius was 
even most vital then. The Creeds were the links of 
the past and the future of Christianity. And Aleuin’s 


‘efforts were vigorously maintained by two of the most 
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illustrious and self-denying Christians who ever lived, 
his friend 8. Theodulph of Orleans, whose Capitularies 
gave law to the whole Western Church; and after- 
wards the great Archbishop of Rheims, Hincmar. It 
is no slender assurance for us when, at that first dawn 
of light in Europe, we are able to see that these, the 
most capable, careful, and upright of men, are they 
from whose hands we receive, among other things, the 
Creed of S. Athanasius, of the value and even genuine- 


ness of which they in their day had no doubt. 


At this point we shall do well to diverge then a 
moment, to take up some dropped threads of the con- 
tinuous history of the time, that we may learn what 
state of things that age inherited ; and be able also to 
mark the world-wide position henceforth to be held by 
the Quicunque Vult in the story of the Church to— 
which, we are assured, a Heavenly Guidance is for 


ever promised. The broad dealings of Providence with 


our Divine Religion concern us at least as much as 


the’ text-criticism of individuals, however learned ; 
and will further vindicate the truth. 
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§ 2. 
The Providential Position of This Creed. 


In the seventh century of our Religion the fierce 
Monotheism of Mahomet swept like a torrent over the 
Avianizing Christianity, which gathered temporary 
power after the fall of the Empire of the West, and, 
be it remembered, taught the worship of Christ as a 
creature. ‘The last of the old line of Emperors was 
- deposed by the barbarians a hundred years after the 
death of S. Athanasius. What had happened in 
that interval ? . | 

Three General Councils had been held, as has been 
noticed, Constantinople in 881; Ephesus in 431 ; and 
Chalcedon in 451: all forced on the Church by the 
busy party which had its stronghold in Antioch, the 
capital of Syria, and in Constantinople, the ‘‘ New 
Rome,”’ which knew no peace at least from the time 
Chrysostom was taken away and had but little before. 
-Macedonius, Nestorius, Eutyches (two Patriarchs and 
one Archimandrite of Constantinople) were condemned 
by those three Councils. One after the other, when 


Athanasius was gone, the threefold blasphemies were 
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revived by those three men,—that the Holy Ghost 
was not a Divine Person; that man alone was born of 
the Virgin Mary; and that our Lord had but one 
Nature. It was not to be supposed that, powerful as 
they all were at the Imperial City, strong too in Im- 
perial favour, and jealous, as newly-founded potentates, 
of the old patriarchates of Alexandria and Rome, they 
would be arrested in their attempts to force new doc- 
trine on the Church without much political turmoil ; 
and the triple story of their careers, and its connection 
wit the events of the three great Councils, is one of 
the most mournful on record. It throws a painful 
‘glare over the entire transactions of the Church and 
the age, in which even saints look awful as they 
move. | 

Macedonius, indeed, was deposed, long before the 
Great Council sat in judgment on his, together with 
other, false doctrines; but not till he had seduced 
multitudes into a denial of the Holy Ghost. In the 
troubled career of that ‘‘man of blood’? we seem to 
be, and yet hope we are not, reading a stern comment 
on the sacred words which contrast the’ guilt of ‘ sin 
against the Son” and the darker sin. | 


Well had it been for Constantinople if the spirit of 
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her fallen patriarch had not re-appeared in Nestorius, 
brought by imperial power from Antioch, as others 
were, to rule the Church of New Rome. Eloquent, 
plausible and jealous of his authority, without sufficient 
learning for Churchmen, or wisdom for statesmen, 
Nestorius embroiled the affairs of the Church and the 
Empire without even comprehending the mischief he 
was doing. His vanity, of ruling the Emperor Theo- 
dosius through his Court official, blinded him to his 
own ruin till it was too late. Unhappily, his peculiar 
false doctrine forced on the Church language con- 
cerning the Incarnation which was easily perverted 
into Apollinarianism, a heresy which impaired the 
truth of our Lord’s perfect. Humanity. The Council 
of Ephesus, which condemned Nestorius and his 
doctrine, abstained, however, from inserting the 
Ocotoxos into a formal Creed for our use; nor did that 
word—though the best expression of the truth then 
attainable—find place in the Symbol enforced at the 
Council of Chalcedon, called a few years later to sup- 
press the false teachings of the monk Eutyches, and 
his three hundred subordinates of the Constantino- - 
politan suburbs. 

No doubt the excited orthodoxy of Ephesus re-acted 
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on the whole mind of the Church; as we see in all 
the leading events, up to the Council of Chalcedon, — 
twenty years of unspeakable anxiety; and we can 
hardly do justice to the subject which we are con- 
sidering without glancing at them, that we may see 
how thorough the resolution of the false teachers had 
become, and how they were ready to embrace an ex- 
treme of doctrine on any side, if only they could 
destroy the faith in either the perfect Manhood, or 
perfect Godhead of our Lord. 

Eutyches, head, as we said, of a large monastery in 
the outskirts of Constantinople, had attended the 
Council of Ephesus in 431 a simple monk, and 


returned from it an ardent partizan of an extreme 


orthodoxy. He persuaded himself that the Council | 


of Ephesus, in condemning Nestorius, and refusing 
to divide our Lord’s Person, and in asserting that He 
was ‘‘ One Christ,’’ had not gone far enough. He 
therefore denied the “two Natures of Christ,” and 
revived a kind of Apollinarian refusal of the ‘‘ Perfect — 
Manhood.” Unhappily for the poor ambitious monk, 
the Emperor, who treated him as an oracle, admired 
his new teaching; and so did his devoted monastery. 
Flavian was at this time Patriarch, and was firm to ~ 
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the truth of Christ’s perfect Manhood as well as 
Godhead. An Imperial Commission was appointed 
to consider the matter, and a kind of “‘ representative 
Synod,” presided over by Dioscorus of Alexandria. 
It was all arranged by the Court, and only a few 
deputies, about 120, met from all the six dioceses of 
the Empire; and it chanced at first to be a success for 
the Archimandrite and his false doctrine. The history 
of the intrigues which seemed so nearly to fasten 
heterodoxy once more on the Hast is saddening, as 
we read. 

A temporary success, however, of this ‘‘ Latro- 
cuuum” (as the meeting came soon to be termed) 
led to a real General Council, which condemned 
Eutyches and his doctrine, two years afterwards, 
called, as we have said, at Chalcedon,—to which all 
the Church has ever since looked back with gratitude ; 
and in whose archives alone we find the remaining 


records of Ephesus, Constantinople, and Niceea. 


Tuvs then the century had passed since the great 
Athanasius had departed. He had seen: but one 
General Council; now there were four. While he 


lived, there seemed a mysterious spell holding in 
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some check the ean evil, and winning even the 
semi-Arians by its charity and wisdom. During that 
interval the Faith which his presence had defended in 
the East was rooted in the West even more deeply. 
The Faith he had left with Julius lived on in Celestine 
and in Leo. 

But now the Empire was tottering to its fall. The 
Arianism which the four Councils had cast out took 
possession of the Vandals and Goths, who broke up 
the West, and possessed the African frontier also. 
And when, two centuries later, the Mahometan came 


to teach with rude zeal the worship of Onze Gop, he 


found too many, alas, of the Christian name, inthe ~ 


East and even in the West, worshipping their Saviour 
as a creature. But still in the West the truth had 
been cherished: ‘‘ Perfect God and Perfect Man.” 
The great Church writers from Augustine, and Vin- 
centius, and Hilary, to Paulinus, and Alcuin, and 
Theodulph, knew no other orthodoxy ; and when the 
Empire arose as from its ashes in the age of Charle- 
magne, the Athanasian Verity was ready to be 
asserted once more, and rallied Christendom. 

That renaissance of Catholicism, and of the 


Empire, at once scattered through the new schools 
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of Europe the ancient faith; while the Arianizing 
Asiatics and Africans fell to the Saracen. And the 
stern Nemesis went on for ages, till the sin of Mace- 
donius, and Nestorius, and Eutyches was avenged, 
and Constantinople itself fell prostrate to the Turk. 

The Faith which Athanasius had once confessed in 
Rome, and bequeathed to the Rome of the future, 
lived on till the Quicunque Vult was at length appro- 
priately and solemnly deposited by Pope Adrian, at. 
Vienna the frontier of Orthodoxy, and it sunk deep 
in the very foundations of the coming civilization, As 
surely as the Faith of Chalcedon, and of the former 
Councils, had been enrolled by Justinian and by 
Theodosius in their laws ; so, for the fourth time, the 
Imperial power was used by Providence to make a 
way for God’s truth. The Christian world at this day 
thus holds to the belief, which Providence so surely 
preserved, the Primitive faith of the ‘‘ Perfect God 
and Perfect Man,” equal to the Father as touching 
His God-head, inferior to the Father as touching His 
manhood, ‘‘ and not two, but One Christ.’ . 

May we not, I earnestly ask, trace throughout the 
Divine hand reserving for the Church of the coming 
- times this venerable guidance of the age of Augustine 


D 
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and Athanasius ?—words older, we repeat, than the 
Georoxos, and less liable to perverse misuse? We 
see what the Athanasian verity has done, and it is 
no light guarantee of what it yet shall do in troublous | 
times. It is the defence of orthodoxy now, and ever 
will be, as much, too, by what it does not say as by 
what it does. This is no small matter. It has no 
artificial test of piety or grace to allege. It has spoken 
the simple homage to Christ our God, and that has 
vibrated through the people of the Churches, as 
welcome inspiration from on high. It was ever em- 
phatically the layman’s Creed, manly and clear. 
When in the ninth century Charles Martel drove 
back the Saracen at Tours, the people could join in 
the rejoicing, for that the old “ Athanasian Faith ” 
was rescued, the faith of the schools of Alcuin of | 
York, and the teachings of Theodulph of Orleans, as _. 
truly as of Leo and Augustine of old.—When, again, 
Mahometan philosophy, centuries later, assailed our 
foundations in Spain, where Arianism had prepared 
the soil, no doubt the defender of the faith against 
Averrées was Aquinas; but he defended it_in the 
power of the Athanasian Creed as truly as by his 
philosophy. In a word, in every emergency, that 
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Creed has been the Providential safeguard of the 
Christian truth onwards from the generation in which 
Athanasius deposited his defence with Julius, and 
when Augustine repeated the Creed’s chief words, as 


already the tradition of his fellow-believers. 


Very likely we, and the generation which will come 
after us, may have amore arduous conflict for Christ’s 
cause, than our forefathers of the twelfth, or the eighth, 
or the fourth century could have dreamed of. Could 
controversy in any former time have ever penetrated 
to the half-thinking masses as it now can by our nine- 
teenth century press ? No ponderous manuscript has 
now to make its way to its few readers after its months 
of cool preparation: but the ready volume issues 
forth at once, and it is multiplied a thousand-fold. 
Now ina single lifetime a ruinous confusion might be 
wrought which nothing might undo, were we to east 


away our great defence. 
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§ 3. 
The Objections alleged by some. 


To many who have followed our thoughts thus far, 
it may almost appear superfluous to examine such 
objections as have of late been put forth among us— 
objections to our holding fast that which ages of 
special Providences have reserved as our unbroken 
possession. But it will be better, that no excuse be 
left for the unhappy projects of which we have heard. 
No objections, therefore, seriously alleged should 
knowingly be passed in silence. Most of them, in- 
deed, as the mere review of the facts will have shown, 
are without plausibility, or have been, in detail, already 
refuted by Waterland ; but if there seem to be repe- ~ 
tition, it may perhaps, be borne with, for the sake of 


any who may need it. 


(1.) As to the Author. 


It may be right to begin with that which has been 
put forward with the most pertinacity at this time, 
viz., the alleged uncertainty as to the fact of S. Atha- 
nasius himself having drawn up the Quicunque Vult 
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in the exact form throughout in which we possess it. 
Looking indeed at the wonderful position of this Sym- 
bol, and the work which it has done, it seems hard 
here to suppress a feeling like that of the man in the 
Gospel whom the Lorp had ‘miraculously blessed, 
and whose enemies could not be satisfied as to the 
origm of the marvel: ‘‘ herein is a marvellous thing, 
that ye know not whence He is, and yet He hath 
opened my eyes.” The broad historical position of 
the Creed, the mighty work which it has accom- 
plished under Providence in the whole Catholic — 
Church for a thousand years before the Reformation, 
and three hundred since, # really the unanswerable 
argument for its truth and value, in the eyes of those 
who believe the Church has been Divinely guided 
at all; even though here, as elsewhere, the work of 
God were in its sacred origin untraced by man, and 
the few alone had known of Bethlehem. 

There is, proverbially, no end to objection-making, 
and sometimes it is so far from serious as to be un- 
worthy of notice, the motive being transparent; nor 
ought mere banter, and haphazard, and second-hand 
crudity to detain us.. But there are objections which, 


as we have implied, become stumbling-blocks if 
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disregarded. The stand which has been made as 
to the “authorship” of the Creed has a certain 
plausibility with many at present; because it is taken © 
for granted that some persons lean wholly on the great 
name of Athanasius as warranting the doctrine taught. 
But this obj ection is entirely unreal ; no one means it. 
It is simply urged ad wvidiam. I never met with any 
one whose acceptance of the Athanasian Creed depended 
on the fact of that Saint’s hand having written it. Ido 
not believe that such a person exists ; nor that any 
Churchman accepts a Creed on the authority of any 
name. The CATHOLIC RECEPTION of a Creed is the 
only ground on which we rely; and if ever a Creed — 
had the stamp and sanction of the ‘* Church Diffusive” 
(which is the warrant even of a General Council), it 
is the ‘‘ Athanasian,’ If the Church has gone wrong 
in this, it will be hard to find anything to which we 
can trust. } 

But, while saying thus, we naturally add, that to 
us it is of no consequence whatever, who the first 
amanuensis may have been. Do we accept any part - 
of the New Testament because we can trace it to the 
autograph, ¢e.g., of S. Mark or 8. Luke ?—or to the 


decision of a Council? Or, do we not rather rely on 
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“the general ascertainment and reception in the whole 
Church, after a fair interval of time—the Church being 
Divinely guided on the whole, according to the Promise ? 
’ Probably in the age preceding Athanasius, the Creeds 
and the Liturgies were all, as a rule, unwritten, and 
the canon of Scripture unfixed by written authority. 
Shall we ask more then for the Creed of S. Atha- 
-nasius, than we can obtain for Scripture—viz., the 
general reception of Christians ? 

We must not omit to point out indeed how easy it 
is for any one to call in question the authenticity of 
any work of those ages; or even of later times. A 
recent writer thinks he has traced a great deal of 
Shakespeare—some of his most important plays—to 
Lord Bacon; and certainly he has made a very 
specious case. And on account of this narrowness 
and uncertainty of all such criticism, if on no other, 
the defenders of the Church’s faith must always take 
their stand on a surer, broader, and higher ground than 
literature can give ; éven though they might not shrink _ 
in the least from investigations such as that to which 
we are invited. If people are still interested even in 
inquiry about the writer of Junius’s letters, we cannot 


wonder that the examination of the orzgines of any Creed 
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should occupy them ; though we protest at the outset 
against the supposition, that our faith is at at all practi- 
cally concerned in any such criticism. With these 
provisos, let us turn then to the most recent of our 
objectors, Mr. Ffoulkes; for indeed if his position 
were made good, we might be spared the trouble of — 
going further. | 

Mr. Ffoulkes’s theory is, that the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian was written by Paulinus, a bishop 
who lived on into the ninth century. 

In opposition to this, on simply literary grounds, — 
we, of course, have no little to adduce : 

Ist. There was a MS. of the Creed seen, as we 
have already said, by Archbishop Usher in the Cot- 
tonian Library, in the British Museum, of the time — 
of S. Gregory the Great—judged to be so, by its 
large writing, its material, and its characteristic 
pictures; also a MS. both Greek and Irish nearly as 
old; also the J'reves -MS., which was copied at the 
close of the seventh or beginning of the eighth century, 
and which Usher, the most careful and competent of 
judges, thought, according to his own careful judg- 
ment, might be as old as the time of Eutyches him- 


self, who was present at the Council of Ephesus 
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(a.D. 421); also the Greek Horologium brought from 
the East, for Usher, the caligraphy of a Greek monk, 
who mentions that it was there considered to be the 
work of some Nicene bishops, in the very time of 
Athanasius. These four MSS., and Athelstan’s 
Psalter, of the century before Alcuin, take us to 


.° one, two, three, or even four centuries or more before 


the time of Paulinus, who died at the beginning of 
the ninth century. 

2. This may seem enough. Waterland, himself a 
really learned man, describes Usher as the most 
learned, and most painstaking ; and laudari a laudato 
is some security for the faith of those who are con- 
sulting authorities. But we have, perhaps, a stronger, 
and at least a more public security against the curious 
delusion of Mr. Ffoulkes as to Paulinus and his 
times, or, as he eagerly says, ‘‘the ninth century.” 
In the eighth century, and thirty-two years before the 
death of ‘‘ Paulinus,” the ‘‘ Athanasian Creed” as 
such, was presented by Charlemagne to Pope Adrian, 
and received by him as the work of Athanasius. 7 

3. But further :—Alcuin, the friend of Paulinus, 
and S. Theodulph the friend of Alcuin, circulated 
this Creed as the work of the ‘‘ Glorious Athanasius,” 


den 
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throughout the schools of the Empire, as Mr. Ffoulkes 
admits; and Mr. Ffoulkes adds, for those who may 
believe it, that Alctin did this, knowing it to be the 
invention of tha saintly Paulinus, and professing what, 
Mr. Ffoulkes says, Alcuin ‘‘ knew to be a lie.” And 
this is Mr. Ffoulkes’s idea of what a “‘ very good 
man” was likely to do, and did do. 

If any one is of Mr. Ffoulkes’s opinion in all this, 
I for one will not undertake to help him. 

We must consider Mr. Ffoulkes’s theory as ex- 
tinguished, until it finds another defender. It is not 
creditable to our learning, or, I must add, our morals, : 
that it should have been listened to by any who take © 
part in this controversy. 

IT have not here referred to the evidence of the 
commentary of ‘ Venantius Fortunatus,” because 
it is unnecessary. But I have carefully been through . 
the works of that writer in the Bibliotheca, and con- _ 
ceive that no one who has any insight into the style 
of an author will question for a moment the judgment 
of Waterland, that no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained, from the coincidences of thought and phrase 
that the comment on the Athanasian Creed was 
written by him, and not later certainly than the year 
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070. The Patriarch Gennadius was a better judge 
than Mr. Ffoulkes, and perhaps Du Pin too. 


In passing now to the theories of Dean Stanley, 
we have unfortunately nothing so clear or bold as 
Mr. Ffoulkes’s ‘‘ ninth century” to grapple with. He 
seemingly wavers between Mr. Ffoulkes’s and other 
dates, and mentions most of the modern eandidates for 
the authorship, ready to embrace the most likely, 
whoever it might be. The theory of Quesnel (though 
Waterland disproves of it very clearly) as to Vigilius of 
Thapsus ; the idea to which Waterland himself, on the 
whole, inclined, Hilary of Arles, in 447; Mr. Harvey’s 
supposition, that it just might be Victricius of Rouen ; 
and some unknown candidate, or candidates, of the time 
of King Clovis; or of the barbarians Odoacer, or Alaric; 
all come before the Dean with favour. Any one but 
Athanasius—though the ‘‘times' of Alaric’”’ might 
even go back to the life of the ereat Alexandrian 
(for Alaric must have been a boy when Athanasius 
died). All thisis surely very sad. ‘‘ Mais ce n’est 
pas la guerre—it is not criticism ; it is but zeal—let 
us say, “‘ trop de zéle.” With all this, the confidence 
with which it is announced by the Dean, that it is now 
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** discovered ”’ that ‘‘ Athanasius was not the author ”’ 
will surprise most people. 

It is time that this plain historical matter should 
be put on a footing which merely controversial positives 
ness shall not disturb. The assertions that are so 
steadily made on this subject do not even pretend to 
_ be proved. On the contrary, we have actually all 
the evidence that the case admits of, that the Atha- 
nasian Creed was of the Athanasian era, and partly, 
at least, was his quoad verba. Its language is identical 
with that of Augustine, and Vincentius, and others, 
contemporaries, whose words are quoted by Waterland. 
It is echoed by S. Hilary of Poictiers, and by S. Am- 
brose, writing expressly onthe Trinity. Ephrem of 
_Theopolis associates the great coadjutors of the 
motvabrov ’Abavactov, coupling them with Leo and » 
Julius in the West, as vindicating the ‘‘ Two Natures,” 
Perfect Godhead and perfect manhood. To dispute 
the historical position is to reject all documents of 
antiquity, except where certified originals can be pro- 
duced. The very diversities of those who have but 
‘found impossible places and names for it, are the con- 
demnation of their theories. f 


It seems to be assumed indeed by Dean Stanley 
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that the Athanasian authorship was admitted out of 
mere simplicity until the great ‘‘ discovery” of 
G. Vossius. But the monk Thecaras would have 
told him that in the East it was ascribed long’ before 
even to the ‘‘ Nicene Synod” (Niczenze Synodo ad- 
scriptum), (showing at least its very early authority), 
and even Eusebius, and Dionysius, ‘‘et tertium 
nomen,” are mentioned in.a ‘‘ Codex Vetustissimus,” 
as possibly concerned in the actual writing. Such 
theories have their interest, no doubt; but to the 
authority of this great Fourth-Century protestation 
in behalf of Catholic truth, they can add but little. 
It is already absolutely certain. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more noticeable in this ae 
inquiry than the way in which, one after another, the 
objectors are obliged by each part of the evidence to 
mount up higher and higher for the date of the Creed. 
We saw even Vossius going to the year 600. The ad- 
yocates of the claims of Vigilius of Thapsus must need 
ascend to 484. Waterland, the most learned of all our 
critics of the Creed since Usher, brings it within fifty 
years of Athanasius by assigning it to Hilary of Arles, 
420, Waterland feels bound to mention that it was 
found bound up with fragments of Hilary of Poictiers | 
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(though the MS. is not very ancient), who was contem- 
_ porary of Athanasius. Thus, then, Usher and Water- 
land, the most competent of all judges, bring the Creed 
to what may be called the Athanasian age—between 
Nicza and Chalcedon: and this is, in truth, all that 
we can desire, and, under the circumstances of the 
age, all that is conceivable. Let any one point out, 
if he can, any document of our Christianity, Ecclesi- 
astical or even Canonical, actually older than the 
Athanasian age, and then let him estimate the claims 
of the Quicunque Vult as possibly among the oldest 
records of the Christian faith now existing. | 
The loss of Greek documents owing to the state of » 
the Eastern Empire here comes to mind once more. 
It accounts for so much, and especially in tracing a 
Greek original of the Creed. We know from Atha- 
nasius himself, as we have said, that papers which : 
at that time passed between Rome and the East were — 
made both in Greek and Latin. And we must bear 
in mind that nothing but a forgetfulness of this has 
induced a kind of consensus of learned men in the 
Wsoet, as to the Latin original only. We find, how- 
ever, in Ephreem of Antioch the names of both Greek 
and Latin Fathers defending ‘‘the two Natures” in 
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some of the very terms of the Quicunque Vult, and 
he includes in his list, as we said, both ‘‘ Athanasius 
the all-conquering,” and Julius and Leo of Rome. 
What weighs far more, however, than any indirect 
evidence is the plain wmpossibility, as we have urged, 
of the Greeks accepting in the age of Charlemagne, 
or in any age, a ‘‘Symbol” translated simply from 
the Latin; an impossibility which I confidently leave 
to any one who knows the Greeks. If Latin critics 
are nearly unanimous in the notion of a Latin original, | 
Greeks are not less consentient, and much more 
positive, as to the Greek. And I would point out 
that there is no reason why both may not be right. 
Nor is the F%lioque clause any hindrance to the 
Greek origin of the Creed; since that clause is 
equally excluded from the Greek Creed, as settled 
at Constantinople, and promulgated in the Acts of 
Chalcedon. The historical circumstances under which 
the Filioque was added, are obscure in both cases. 
We must now conclude what.is necessary to be now . 
said as to the date and origin, of this Creed. Usher 
and Waterland, the only two learned men among us, 
I reiterate it again and again, who have investigated 
the subject, with the least approach to thoroughness, 
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and who understate rather than exaggerate the anti- 
quity, agree in fixing it in the Athanasian tumes, the 
age which lies between Nicszea and Chalcedon, and 
even define in what part of that period it must have 
existed, viz., before the Council of Ephesus had pro- ~ 
nounced the Georoxos. Weask nomore. It is Fides 
Catholica: and found its way as such; and if it were 
commonly called by the name of Athanasius, it is, at 
least, because, as 8. Gregory Nazianzen his con- 
temporary expresses it in his twenty-first Oration, 
the Faith of Athanasius is Orthodoxy. But the care- 
ful consideration of Gregory's words may raise the in- 
quiry whether he was not also really referring to the ~ 
Quicunque Vult itself when he says (as the Latin 
renders it}: ‘‘ Unam trium Personarum divinitatem 
et essentiam, scripto confessus. Et quod a multis 
illis patribus circa Filium concessam prius fuerat, idem 
ipse (Athanasius) postea in asserenda Spiritus Sancti 


divinitate, superno afflatu consecutus est.”’ 


2. The Filioque. 


A few words are next necessary, as to the effect 
supposed to be produced on Greek Christianity by 
the insertion of these words in both the Creeds. I 
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say “‘ both,’”’ because if it has a fatal effect, in what 
we call the Athanasian Creed, it must (in the judg- | 
ment of those who accept both Creeds) have the same 
in that which we commonly call the Nicene. The 
matter is too commonly argued, as though the 
Athanasian alone contained the Filioque. 

We must bear in mind, then, once more, it is merely 
arguing ad invidiam, when this is added to the list of 
*‘ objections,’ and our charity for the Greeks and their 
salvation isso solemnly appealed to. No one must 
forget that the ‘‘ objection,” such as it is, goes further 
than it seems, and that they who entertain it must be 
prepared to revise the Nicene Creed, No one has said, 
take out the Filioque, and the warning clauses of the 
Quicunque Vult are unobjected to. None, then, but 
those who are prepared to do for all the Christian 
Creed (as Mr. Ffoulkes might seem ready to do) 
that which Bishop Colenso is doing for the Penta-. 
teuch and the Prophets, viz., disintegrate them into 
primary elements, and then deny their necessity, 
may consistently use the present occasion, as 
suitable to their purpose. Churchmen will see, too, 
that the proposed step, even as to the Quicunque 
Vult only, must separate them further than ever 
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from the Church of the West, for a thousand years 
past. 

But let us look at the objection, just as it is brought 
to us.—They who conferred with the heads of the 
Greek Church, and proposed to them among the terms 
of union at Florence the Filioque, may be presumed to 
have known what they meant. The question is, did 
they mean, did they hint to the Greeks, that the non- _ 
use of the Filioque would cut them off from salvation ? 
It is certain that they did not. It is certain that they 
defended the Filioque as a fuller and more exact state- 
ment of the truth, And such we ourselves have be- 
lieved it to be. But those Greeks who joined in the 
Latin service, with the Filioque, at Florence, were im- 
~ mediately afterwards allowed to celebrate their own rite 
in their own way, omitting the Filoque in the Creed. 

This of itself ought to restrain the pretence that: - 
the Church of England excludes the Greeks from 
salvation by keeping to and advising the F%lioque. 

The present is hardly the place for a theological. 
defence of the Filioque. Those who may need it, I may 
refer to the masterly treatise of Franzelin, published 
three years ago at Rome. It may be useful, however, to ° 
point out that, though none of the early Creeds or 
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Councils for six hundred years have the term Filioque, 
S. Athanasius himself teaches what appears equiva- 
lent to it, in his acknowledged Hcthesis, in these 
words: 70 0€¢ “ Aytov IIvedpua éxtropevpa dv Tod Ilarpos, 
ae eotw ev Tals yepot TOD Téewrovtos Ilatpos Kat Tod 
PDépovtes wwod. (See Appendix IT. and IV.) © 

But all that has been said on this ‘‘ objection” of 
late is so obviously unreal, that it is needless to treat of - 
it further, in the face of the known fact that no one . 
ever did, and no one ever does, so interpret the conse- 


quences of omitting the term Filioque. 


(3.) The ‘* Anathemas.” 

This may lead us very naturally to consider the 
most popular, and effective, of all the objections to 
this Creed. 

First, then, itis plain, that—lIf the force of the warn- 
ing and condemning words in the Qwicwnque Vult were 
not understood at any time to cut off from Christian 
hope those who shrank from the Fulioque, it is alto- 
gether straining their sense to make them apply, as 
some would now, to every word and phrase of that 
Symbol. The warnings are directed to the deniers of 
the Catholic faith as such, and not to those who fail 
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to comprehend each part of its explanation. There 
is no anathema sit in any of the Creeds, and therefore 
none to ‘‘ withdraw.’ There is a statement of fact, 
and nothing more,—that faith (that is, of course, the 
true faith) is a sine quad non of Christian ‘‘ salvation.” 
The future condemnation of the wicked is limited to 
the ‘‘ doers of evil’ —a phrase nearly superfluous, if 
the perverse sense attached to the ‘‘ warnings’ were 
admitted. As to the rest, there is absolutely no 
eround of complaint for any except those who boldly 
say that nothing is ‘‘ necessary for salvation;”’ at 
least no ‘‘ faith,” and perhaps no morals. I com- 
mend this to every man’s honest thinking. 

But in connection with this subject we have been 
urged of late, especially by the Deans of Canterbury 
and Westminster, to remember that anathemas were 
once a part of the Nicene Creed, and have been — 
quietly ‘‘ withdrawn.” And why, it is asked, may we 
not withdraw, in the same way, the warning words of 
the Creed of S. Athanasius? The answer is a plain 
one. The entire statement is inaccurate. There is . 
no historical foundation whatever for the supposition 
that the Nicene Creed with an anathema was ever 
used in any part of the Catholic Church from the 
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days of Nicwa till now. The truth is, that even 
learned men have a habit of copying from one another ; 
and. so we must repeat our answer. Possibly, from 
the priority of the Dean of Westminster in this 
controversy, the Dean of Canterbury has borrowed 
the mistake from him. If any one will look into the 
historian Socrates, he will see it recorded that the 
Church really ‘‘ anathematizes”’ certain expressions 
of Arianism—expressions not in the Nicene Creed at 
all, and, in the next page, this is distinguished by 
him from the Creed. His words are: xal tov 
dvabematicpov Oé TOY meTa THY WlaTW, TPOS aUTHV 
éxTibévta ddutrov nynoducOa. Kk. T. 2X. 

But even apart from this, it is obvious that nothing 
but a desire for a precedent could have forced ingenious 
writers into the wholly unhistorical theory, that the act 
mentioned by Socrates, and others, of the Church 
anathematizing Arians and Arianizers, as she always 


does and always will, had ever* been used in the 


* The passage just quoted with the word éxridéyra, reminds me, 
by the way, of a curious instance of, I suppose, simplicity in Canon 
Swainson, who comes to this controversy with indications of not 
being familiar with it. He has a notion that an édeo.s is probably 
something different from a Creed, or Symbol. The two words, 
though etymologically different, have no such distinction in use, 
as he suggests: as, no doubt, he has by this time observed. 
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Church as a part of the Creed, and then “ withdrawn 
silently !” | 
There is no ground whatever, then, for the Church 
of England to ‘‘ withdraw’ any portion of the Qui- ° 
cunque Vulé; nor has she the power to explain it 
away. At the Reformation she never pretended to 
this power. The warnings tell, as they have ever told, 
the necessity of rartH—and that, we repeat, a true 
jfaith—for salvation ; a fact which no ordinary Chris- _ 
tian questions who subscribes to a Missionary Society. 


> 


The condemnation on “ ill-livers” is expressed in 
Christ’s own words. 
Another almost incredible mistake has been adopted 
_ by some from Burnet, though answered, as most of 
the objections are, by Waterland, viz., that the use of 
the Athanasian Creed is contrary to the express pro- 
hibition of General Councils, and is under ‘‘ anathema.” — 
Burnet probably knew no better, and supposed the 
Council of Chalcedon to have decreed that no formula 
but that of Nicza should be used. He did not per- 
ceive, we must suppose, that if that were their meaning, 
the fathers there were anathematizing themselves ; for — 
in that very definition they were putting forth a new 


document (much longer than the Athanasian Symbol) 
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beginning with the words éromevor dé x. T. r%. (See 
Appendix IT.) If Burnet really thought himself under 
“anathema” for accepting the Quicunque Vult, why 
did he accept it? But let us look at the words of the 
Council, and there will be no longer any mystery about 
it. ‘Those who deliver any other Creed, érepay riot, 
to those who would turn from Judaism or heathen- 
ism,’ are to be anathematized. The answer, then, 
is, that the Creed of Chalcedon, of that of the Second 
Council of Constantinople (4.p. 533), and Quicunque 
Vult, were not érepaz, not ‘ other,” not different ; but 
taught the same truth, though in new words. As a’ 
fact, the Nicene Creed was not used in the Roman 


liturgies for hundreds of years after the Council. 


(4.) The Terms used wm the Creed. 


We will now address ourselves to another objection 
that has attained popularity, viz., that terms. used in 
the Athanasian Creed—such as ‘“‘ Substance” and 
** Person”’—are too difficult, and ought to be “* with- 
drawn” at least from public use.* 

* We must not dwell on the attempted criticisms on minor 


terms, such as axardAnmros, for every one feels they are not 
serious.—(See Appendix III.) 
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We must again notice that such objection reaches 
a ereat deal farther than the Athanasian Creed ; 
for the ‘‘ one Substance with the Father’ must then 
be. withdrawn from the Creed of Nicwa, and the 
‘Three Persons and One God” from the Litany; — 
and so on. And this is no hypothetical danger, no 
merely logical inference from the premisses, such as 
the objectors might not wish to follow up. I have 
now lying before me a tentative Prayer Book, printed | 
some years ago, (I think for private consideration at 
first), in which the Litany 1s found without the Invo- 
cation of the Persons of the Trinity, and the Morning 
Service without any Creed, to make the Prayer Book 
‘acceptable to all classes.” 

It is as if leading up directly to this that the Dean 
of Westminster says of the word ‘One Substance” 
that it is “well known that Athanasius in his own 
writings avoided even his own phrase Homoousion,” 
and the Dean looks to Bishop Kaye as hisauthority. ‘It 
is well known!” Why, any one who refers to Bishop . 
Kaye will find (‘‘p. 57”) that he is simply repeating 
from a note of the Oxford Translator which explains 
that, in dealing with the semi-Arians, Athanasius — 


““ scarcely’? uses the Homodusion, hoping to win — 


# 
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them by the ‘‘ Homoidusion”’ to the same truth.. But 
every one who has read Athanasius’s Fourth Discourse 
against the Arians, will find the ‘“ Homodusion” not 
only “used,” but the very turning-point of the 
_ debate. (Ox. Tr. pp. 528, 524.)* I suppose the 
_ Dean had not read it. | 
There is great difficulty in commenting on the boldness 
with which a graceful and popular writer risks serious 
mistakes, and makes them the ground of assaults on 
truth so sacred as our Creed. The playful audacity 
of some passages is such, that we hardly know how 
far the very reverend dean is in earnest. He does not 
venture to say how he would mend either of the Creeds ; 
nor whether he would take out the “ Substance,” 
and substitute nothing. At times we think of the 
‘Thaleia, 
Not less grave is the attempt to dismiss as unin- 


* The case is this. The Oxford Annotator (Dr. Newman, or 
one acting under him,) had pointed out that 8. Athanasius, in 
dealing with the semi-Arians, had made as: little reference as 
possible to the Homodusion—(‘“‘ if by any means he might gain 
some”). Bishop Kaye quotes the Oxford Annotator as saying, 
S. Athanasius ‘‘ scarcely” uses the words The Dean of West- 
minster refers to Bishop Kaye’s note, and says: ‘It is well known 
that Athanasius avoided even his own phrase !’’—Is this litera 
ture ? 
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telligible the Personality ofthe Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. I profess myself quite ‘unable to understand 
what the respected writer intends ; and it is not for me to 
find a meaning for one so capable of speaking for him- 
self, since in some sense he still must “‘ thoroughly be- 
lieve and receive the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds,”’ 
as surely ‘‘ warranted by Scripture.” We all in the 
Church of England, it is enough to say, have in- 


herited these words ‘‘ Substance” and ‘* Person’”’ in 


the Creeds and Offices of the Church. We believe — 


that after the hardest intellectual fight ever fought 
and won, the Church, by God’s ever being with her, 
has taken these words, and the rest of the terminology 
of the Creeds, as the best vehicles of the lofty truths 
which it is her mission to convey ; and it really seems 
‘the height of unreason among us, for any man who 
yet refuses to think out the whole subject with us, 


de novo, to open afresh for others the depths so merci- 


fully and providentially closed, at a crisis when giant 


Saints stood for us on the edge of the intellectual 
chasm, and achieved our long deliverance. 


We must not, however, pass by an assertion made 


indeed by others, but instantly caught at—I regret to. 


use the term—by the Dean of Westminster, that 
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there is a use of the word ‘‘ Person” in the Creed, 
which ‘‘ savours of heresy.” Professor Brewer, in 
his learned little book, has sufficiently replied to this ; 
but as it comes in our way, I venture to defend the 
inculpated passage, ‘‘ that every Person by Himself is 
God and Lord,” on the simple ground that the Creed 
itself explains, that it means no ‘‘ division of Sub- 
stance.’ Indeed, with this proviso which goes be- 
fore, I see not how the statement could, in any re- 
spect, be other than it is. Unless we believe ‘‘ every 
Person by Himself to be God and Lord,” we must either 
suppose the whole Trinity to have become incarnate, 
suffered, and died in our nature, or that ‘‘ True God’’ 
did not take our flesh at all. Truly, then, it is the denial 
“that each Person by Himself is God and Lord,” 
without dividing the Substance of the Godhead, that 
not only “‘ sayours of,’’ but 2s heresy. 

Again, however, I do sorrowfully protest against 
this eagerness to catch doubts as to so high a 
mystery, by professing a sensitively keen perception 
of Orthodoxy. Is it right? Ought not they, who 
thus speak, to let us know very distinctly what 
** Orthodoxy” it is that they would to substitute for 
this, as “‘ necessary to salvation.” If they could get rid 
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of “ person,” the equivalent of rpécwzra at Chalcedon, 


29 


and of ‘‘ substance,’ which satisfied the saints from 
the days of Augustine,—what will such ‘“ objectors” 
give us instead ? 

Putting the matter morally; I ask of those who 
think, as some do, that no doctrines are “ necessary 
to salvation”’ whether it is right for them to represent 
ad populum that a certain doctrine is not quite 
orthodox enough, or at least just so far “‘ savours of 
- heresy” as to endanger ‘‘ salvation” ? 

Or, granting the difficulty of "a subject ; is it right, 
in those who give no hint that they are examining, 
and attempting to know it, to throw out disquieting 
words to the multitudes, who neither intend to inves- 
tigate the depths of theology, nor, in general, have 
any capacity for it? — 

What but scepticism of the crudest kind can. come 
of this ? 
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§ IV. 
The Present Duty of our Church. 

I would trust that, for all ‘“‘reasonable”’ persons, 
as Waterland would say, we have sufficiently shown 
the unreality and insincerity of some, and the entire 
groundlessness of all, the usual objections to this our 
Divine inheritance— | 
| ‘¢ Creed of the saints and anthem of the bless’d,”’ 
as so eloquently said in the poem of John Henry New- 
man, Atleast we are in a position to challenge, once 
more, those who, (in the miserable phrase unweariedly 
quoted from Tillotson, would be ‘‘ well rid of it,’’) to 
tell us honestly what their doctrine of the Trinity is. 
They object to the Church’s terms, let them at least 
give us their own. 

Our position is plain. We know that this Creed is 
certainly of the Athanasian age ;—without doubt 
** Athanasian”’ in its theology; certainly of Greek as 
well as Latin origin; as certainly, was directed in 
- some degree against Apollinarianism, a Greek and not 
Latin heresy; certainly, accepted as ‘* Athanasian’’ 
by the two succeeding centuries of Western struggle ; 
and then naturally owned by Adrian still, in the Roman 
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See. We see this Creed, in the providence of God, shine | 
forth still in its brightness the instant the throne of the — 


West is restored. The greatest saints expounded it, 


and laid its truth deep in the foundations of the Empire. 
The learned at. Constantinople, (like Photius, almost 
Aleuin’s contemporary, with every motive to assail 
Rome)—never had a remonstrance against the Qui- 
cunque vult, from Flavian to Gennadius.—In Gaul, 
where the mighty Creed had from the first been 
known, Arianism was driven back, and Mahometanism 


cast to the ground.—At the Reformation, all men by 


a common instinct clung to this; This was ‘‘ Ortho- 


doxy,” for Churches or for sects, even when prelacy 


was cast away and Sacraments were in fiercest dispute. 


To this, thus far, our English Church also has ever. 


held, and found its safety. Who are we that we 
venture to take the downward step now ?—venture 
to set every thinker again to fathom the unfathomable 
for himself ? 


My Lorps, and my ReEvEREND BRETHREN, we have 
been truly reminded by the Dean of Westminster that 
the present is a crisis in the history of the Athanasian 


Creed, as far as our Church is concerned. I have 
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been anxious to do my part, before God, that this 
crisis may not find any unprepared. My object has first 
been to assert for the Creed its absolute and inevitable | 
position in Christian thought. If we once see, that 
itis a statement of pure Christian reason, we shall 
not be betrayed by clamour into taking a course 
which must be hereafter reversed. The course of 
Revealed Truth ever advances, never undoes its past, 
and cannot be ultimately thrown-back. America feels 
_ this, and would gladly retrace her steps. (May Provi- 
_ dence aid her holy and Orthodox desires!) If per- 
suaded in evil hour to go back to Nicea, we shall find 


~ ourselves immediately in all the confusions of Antioch 


and Phrygia. To attempt to pause in the midst of 
an unfinished thought is impossible to the human mind ; — 
and the dream of those who would revert to some ideal 
of primitive simplicity is but the attempt of Spiritual 
Communism to put away our Christian education and 
civilization. 

What will the laity of the Church of, England say 
hereafter to her bishops and clergy, if they now sur- 
render the one full Defence of the Deity of Christ ? 
His sacred Life for us, His atoning Death for our Salva- 


tion, are bound to His being ‘‘ Emmanuel,” ‘‘ God 
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with us.” We are laying bare all our foundations, if 
we cast down this sacred rampart. A few irritable 
persons may indeed taunt us now,—though I half doubt 
even that—if we abide faithful as of old; but assuredly 
posterity will bless us. 

Our present Defence of this great Creed ought.to be 
thorough, ought to be final; and ié will be, if men 
come to see what our opponents MEAN, and know that 
everything in Evangelical truth is at stake. The 
REFORMATION SETTLEMENT IS AT AN END, if the 
Catholic Creeds are touched. 

Our forefathers were too wise to set the generality 
of Christians to think out for themselves the primary | 
problems of Religion. Our First Article of Religion, 
** Of Faith in the Holy Trinity,” is a plain unargued 
statement of the Truth, in the terms inherited from 
the Christian Schools. It asserts the Eternity, 
| Omniscience, Omnipotence, and Unity of the Divine 
being, the ‘‘ Three Persons ” and ‘One Substance.” 
If those words be metaphysical and too hard in 
the Athanasian Creed, you must re-write the first ~ 
Article of the Church of England also. 


The objection is thoughtlessly cast about I know, 
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in these days, that the ‘laity’? are not concerned 
with ‘‘these subtleties;’ but say rather “ these 
truths ;” and the nature of the objection is at once 
seen. I suppose the Christian laity, the mass of 
believing but imperfectly educated people all around 
us, have the same interest in Christ’s Religion as 
ourselves : if these ‘‘ subtleties’ be not truths, they 
are no more fit for the clergy than for the laity. Is 
it unimportant to us that our Saviours Deity,— 
our Redemption by God in man’s flesh be denied ? 
Will the laity hereafter applaud us if they find we 
have surrendered as ‘subtleties,’ the truths on 
which they rest, in life and death ? 

If the impatience as to compelling the “‘ laity” to 
topics so high and difficult means anything, it means 
that the laity, with all their masculine English sense 
and religious instincts, are conscious of the unfit- 
ness of the revival of such discussions as are now 
threatened: and so far it is a remonstrance against 
the “ objectionists” themselves. I am quite ready to 
allow, and indeed urge, that these topics are beyond 
the range of average thinking. All first principles are. 
The secular philosophers are finding no difficulty at 
this moment in convincing an overwhelming number 
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of our most intelligent artisans in the east of London 
that the idea of a “‘ Self-existent God” is unthink- 
able. I would tell the disturbers of our ancient 
Creeds that they may before long, if they would retain 
any truth at all, have to go into the field. against. 
these assailants of ‘‘all'subtleties”’ to fight a battle 
for ‘* first principles”’ apart from the Church,—them- 
selves demoralized and wholly unarmed. 
I would ask them, while retaining as yet a hold of 
Christian truth and Christian civilization, to ask 
themselves the meaning they have in the present 


agitation. If they think all men are capable of ; 


the trial to which they are leading them, let them - 


say so, and we may know, at least, that, in this 
sense, they are not acting blindly.- But if re- 
monstrance could prevail with them, so far as to 
induce reflection, I should urge it in some such way 
as this :— 

The forms of necessary belief, not only in Religion, 
but even in Morals, cannot be easily put before the minds 
of the generality ; yet some belief is indispensable at 
once for moral and social beings, in life and action. Per- 
haps if we could perceive the mental condition of most 


men, and compare it even with what we call ‘‘ intellec- 
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tual” in the few, we should be simply appalled, and 
have some passing apprehensions as to the possibility 
of probation being prolonged. It is undeniable that 
for a vast proportion of the human race a rude instinct 
does the work of reason in most things; and the best 
that we can achieve for them is to do something to 
raise their instincts. The vulgar even dread “logic,” 
and the educated-vulgar despise metaphysics. Now 
if this be the state of the ease, is ‘it nota very grave 
responsibility to disturb instincts, by pretended specu- 
lation? People speak of their instincts as their 
“common sense ;”’ but whatever they may say, it is 
pretty clear that they have little else to go by. First 
truths, not only in theology and morals but even in 
science, may be easily exposed to the contempt of 
*‘common sense””’ in some conditions. The Being 
of God—the Trinity—the nature of Virtue—(or, to 
point to very different things, even the doctrine of 
Limits)—may all be ‘‘discussed” by the inea- 
pable, But it remains true, after all, that first 
principles of thought and being, and even of right 
and wrong, cannot be so formulated as to be intelligible 
_ to the many. 
‘Let us not deceive ourselves then by supposing we 
F 2 
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can make every body understand every thing: but let 
us remember that we must teach Christ’s truth to all, 
as we have received it. (1 Cor. xv. 3.) 

I am prepared to find that some will say after all, 
It is not the substance of the Creed that is attacked, 
but only a few words, or expressions, which may be 
changed, without touching the main sense. But the 
facts all around me forbid my hstening to such a 
delusion. It is the substance of the Creed that is 
really attacked : and not of this Creed alone, but of 
all the Creeds. The “‘ subtleties ’’ complained of are — 
the ‘‘ words’? Substance, Essence, Person, Incom- 
prehensible, Nature, and others without which our 
thoughts have no expression, and our faith no form. 
The very earnestness of our opposers ought to warn 
1s ; for men are never so eager about a mere question 


of words. 


Anp, therefore, in this address to you, my SPIRITUAL 
FatHers, and you my brethren the Clergy, I have with 
all honesty and reverence defended the very substance of 
this Creed, and not so much heeded the minor details 
—if such there be. Let no one imagine so vain a 
thing as that the assailants of the Creeds will be 
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satisfied with any thing short of destruction to the 
dogmatic teaching of our Church. No ‘ charity’’ for 
the countless wounded hearts of Christ’s ‘little 
ones’’ among us, who have received our Creeds from 
us with loving faith, will touch the unrelenting 
enemies of Christian dogma; and no_ respectful 
memory of those departed to their rest in this 
Faith. 

If indeed our people saw the danger, and would 
speak out, I believe that the heart of the Church is 
so Orthodox that there would be no danger to be 
apprehended. But they do not speak out. It would 
have been said by all the world, that if England 
believed anything it was the Bible. But did England 
see half the meaning of the attack of the recent ‘‘ high 
critics ?’’ Yet the critics spoke far more ciearly than 
the ‘‘ objectors’ to our Creeds. When Bishop Colenso 
disputed that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, at all events 
he was no coward to his convictions ; but went on to 
deny the veracity of the contents of the sacred books. 
And let us not suppose that any would have cared to 
do battle with the Authorship of the Athanasian 
Creed, with nothing but literary accuracy in view— 


(the last persons who ought to boast, too, of that). 
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It is the doctrine of the true Deity of our Lord, 
that they would ultimately erase from our faith. The 
tone of the whole attack is too distressing to admit 
of doubt. Even the terms of outward respect for the 
Creed are abandoned, and, with the utmost levity, we — 
are told, at one time, that it is to be regarded as a 
‘curiosity,’ a ‘“‘relic of antiquity,” at another, that 
we had better ‘‘ say it in Latin”’—at another that 
our Church has given us for three hundred years 
‘that which savours of heresy,” and ‘‘ words which 
usually perhaps suggest no ideas!’ God forgive 
these unhappy utterances, outbursts, as we would 

trust, of prematurely hoped-for triumph over His : 
Truth ! 3 


We must betake ourselves to prayer—-a Diviier 
and mightier weapon, whatever Dr. Tyndall may 
think, than is found in the armoury of mere con- 
troversy. But meanwhile, as it is our duty, we look 
also to our BisHops ; and we look to our Convoca- 
tions. Your Lordships, and we all, my Reverend 
Brethren, are on our trial at the bar of the Universal 
Church. On our faithfalness hang issues for Eng- 
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land’s Church, and for England, which future genera- 
tions will better appreciate than we can now. 
I am, with profound respect, 
My Lords and my Reverend Brethren, 


Your humble and faithful servant in Christ, 


WiiiiAmM J. Irons. 


ep im 
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Memoria addressed to their Graces the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, on the Athanasian Creed. 


May IT PLEASE youR GRACES, 


We, the undersigned, beg to state that we un- 
derstand your Graces, by the public acknowledgments 
you have respectively made in reply to a petition for 
*‘ relief,” (so called) to certain clergymen in the use of | 
the Athanasian Creed, to invite a more general expres- 
sion of opinion on a subject of such vital importance. 

Of the proposals submitted to your Graces, we are 
of opinion, that either to use the Creed less frequently 
in the Church service than at present, or to render its 
use in any cases optional, or to omit the mistermed 
**damnatory clauses,’’ will be fraught with danger to | 
the best interests of the Church. 

‘Any of these expedients would be a grave injury to 
the maintenance of a dogmatic principle in the Church 
of England in its relation to the most central truths of 
Faith, and a new and severe shock would be given to 
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the confidence of many of her most attached members 
in the claim to teach unfalteringly the Faith once 
_ delivered to the Saints. 

If we do not suggest the insertion of an explanation 
of the real force of the most solemn warnings of the 
Creed, this is because we apprehend that every well- 
instructed Christian must understand them to apply 
only to those whom God knows to have enjoyed full 
opportunities for attaining faith in the perfect Truth, 
and to have deliberately rejected it. 

In the interests of the future cohesion of the Church of 
England, we earnestly pray your Graces not to sanction 
any tampering with an essential portion of the Book 
of Common Prayer, in which, under God, we still 
recognize our most powerful bond of Unity. 


(Signed) 


FE’, K. Letextron, D.D., Warden of. All Saints, 
Oxford. 

W. Jackson, D.D., Provost of Queen’s Coll., Ox- 
ford. 

R. L. Corron, D.D., Provost of Worcester Coll., 
Oxford. 

B. P. Symons, D.D., Warden of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. 

FH’. Buttzy, D.D., President of Magdalen. 

I’. C. Puumprre, D.D., Master of University. 

C. C. Cuargce, D.D., Archdeacon of Oxford. 

C. A. Ocinvin, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology. 
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C. A. Hevattzy, D.D., Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. 

Hi. B. Pussy, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

W. Bricut, D.D.,; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

W. Stuszs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. 

R. Ganvexty, M.A., Laudian Professor of Arabic. 

R. W. Jetr, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, late 
Principal of King’s College. 3 

J. B. Mozzey, B.D., Magdalen College, late Bamp- 
ton Lecturer. 

H. P. Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Prebendary of Pere ee 

G. T. Cooxz, B.D., Fellow of Masdaionct 

George Wruiams, B:D., Fellow of King’s Coll., 
Cambridge, Vicar of Fane eede 

Cuartes Courtenay, St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor. 

A. R. Asuwetu, Training Coll., Durham. 

Ricwarp CavenpisH, Chiselhurst. 

Henry Baxer, Monkland, Leominster. 

Eipwarp Caurton, York. 

H. Doveuas, Hanbury. 

J. Dauseney, Salisbury. 

G. A. Denison, Taunton. 

J. Dircuer, Vicar of Brent. 

Devon, Powderham Castle, Exeter. 

W. Farquuar, King Street, St. James’s. 

Netson, Trafalgar. 

C. L. Youne, 89, Inverness Terrace, W. 

J. A. Dyxzs, 8. Oswald’s, Durham. 
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Etor, Dover Street. 

GxrRALD Ponsonsy, 54, Green Street. 

C. B. Portat, Albury. 

Limerick, Clifton. 

T. Sumpson Evans, Shoreditch. 

W. G. F. Pamumoreg, Arlington Street. 

Cuartzs L. Woop, 82, Lowndes Square. 

W. F. Nevittz, Butleigh. 

F. R. Grey, Morpeth. 

K. EH. Coteriper, Ottery 8. Mary. 

R. W. Ranpatt, Clifton. 

W. Upton Ricuarps, All Saints, Margaret Street. 

Epwarp Stuart, 8. Mary Magdalen, Munster 
Square. | 

J. D. Campers, Prince’s Gardens. 

W. H. Percrvan Warp, Compton Valence. 

D. Wituiams, Canon, §. Asaph. 

Croiz Wray, Liverpool. 

R. Tempite West, 8. M. Magdalene, Paddington. ~ 

J. Oupxnow, Holy Trinity, Bordesley. 

W. F. Hoox, Dean of Chichester. 

H. L. Manse, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

F. Duncan, Calne. 

FE. Kine, Cuddesdon Coll. 

H. B. W. Cuurton, Preb. of Chichester. 

Wauter James, Bart. 

A. Morven Bennett, Bournemouth. 

W. J. EH. Bennert, Frome. 

Wiut1am Butter, Wantage. 

T. T. Canter, Clewer. 

Joun Havinanp, Hadbury. 

Epwarp Moorz, Hawkhurst. 
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C, W. Pacz, Westminster. 
A. G. Doneuas, Scaldwell. 
J. 8. Brunt, Old Windsor. 
Artuur Tatuam, Boconnol. 


And upwards of 1150 other Clergy and Laity. 


This Memorial would, of course, have been far 
more numerously signed had the clergy more exten- 
sively been aware of it. I am under the impression 
that I never heard of its existence, till my attention 
was called to it, in the ‘‘ Report of the Commissioners,”’ 


as a document of grave importance. (See the Re- 


. port, pp. 117 and 119.) 


I have put in Italics the words of this Memorial, in 
the last paragraph, as to ‘‘ the future cohesion of the 
Church of England,” and as to the entire Prayer 
Book being ‘the most powerful bond of our Unity” 
-asaChurch. Forit may be, that in these trying times 
people may reckon that it would not be easy for 
Churchmen at once, on even the profoundest provo- 
cations, to know how to transfer their allegiance to 
other Communions ; but we have a very deep con- 


viction, before God, that so grave an act of unfaith- 
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fulness to Him, on our part, as that which the anti- 
Athanasians (if I may coin a term for brevity’s sake) 
would demand, must shake us to our very centre, and 
in many ways bring on us His displeasure. May HE 
in His mercy give us even yet a * lengthening of our 


tranquillity !”’ 


We all surely have a right to ask that there be no 
unseemly haste, on the part of those in authority, to 
touch any part of that Prayer Book to which twenty 
thousand of the trained teachers of Religion in this 
country have pledged themselves. So to shake our 
system is to imperil its whole position. 

To keep ‘‘ established’”’ in England an undogmatic 
Church is an entire dream. The present ‘‘ Hstablish- 
ment,’ or none, will be found the only choice. Let 
those who are urging on the changes well weigh the 
issue. 
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No. II. 


It may be of use to many who have no immediate 
access to Books if I here give the Greek of all The 
Creeds, and of the Ecthesis of Chalcedon, from the 
best accessible sources; together with a translation of 
the Ecthesis of Athanasius. 


SYTMBOAON TON °AITOSTOANN. 


IIiatéva eis Oeov Ilatépa navtoxpatopa, tounthy 
>} A \ nA x ) An st AN CaN 
dupavov Kal ys; Kal évs Inodvy Xpiotov tov wiov 
auTév Tov povoyevh, Kipsov nuav, cvrAdgndbbévta éx 
IIvévpatos ayiov, yevunbevra éx Mapias rhs twapbévov. 
maGovta éri Iovriov IItNdtov, cravpwbévta, Oavovta, 
YER J 3 / Se ag Aopen. ems 
kat tapévta KatedOovta éis “Adov' TH TpiTH Huépa 
n 7 t 
avacTavTa é€k vexpov' aveNOovta és dupavods’ Kabe- 
/ 9 an n \ 3 / e , 
Copevov éx deEv@v tov Ilatpos travtoxpatopos’ GOev 
pedret Epyer Oar xptvar Covras Kat vexpovs. ITictéve 
5) rn / j l Nee aay ) / 
éus Teva “ Aylov' Tic Tév@ THY arylav exkAnaiav Kao- 
ixny, aylwy Kowwviay' Aapeow awapTLaVv, capKos 
avactacw, Conv aoviov. ’>Auiv—(Prefixed to the 
Reprint of ‘* Dwerse Lectiones,”.of the N. T. of 
Robert Stephens, éc., 1622.) 
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H EN THI KATA THN NIKAIAN STNOAQI 
) EKTHOEISA IISTIS, 


/ b) (vg \ / / 
IIicrévopev éts eva Ocov Ilatépa, wavtoxpatopa, 
¢€ an / 
TAVTOV OPATOV TE KAL GOPATWV TOLNTHD. 
n x \ a 
Kai éts €va Kipuov “Incdvy Xpictov, tov viov Tov 
an / an gi dle 
Ocod yevvnlevra éx Tob ILatpos, wovoyevy’ ToT éeoTw 
n x al \ n 
éx THs ovolas Tov Ilatpos. Ocov éx Oeod, Kai has 
N \ \ an lai 
éx dwtos, Geov adrnOiwov éx Ocod adnOwod" yevvn- 
/ > / € Uf A fe y) a \ 
Oévta ov troumlévta, opoovovoy TO Ilatpt ov ob Ta 
/ Siren’, / 3 AD a n \ Vc a a 
TAVTA €YEVETO, TA TE EV TH GUPAV@ Kal TA eV TH YI. 
b>) a A! 
Av nas Tovs avOpemovs Kal ova THY NETEpay TWTN- 
, \ 4 
plav KateNOorta, Kat capxoévta, Kal évavOpamnoavTa. 
/ \ 3 I. fa) gal es £ > / 
mabovTa, Kal avacTdvTa TH TpLTH Huépa, aveNOovTa 
E \ > \ 4 a lal 
éls TOUS oUpavous, épyowevoy xKplvat CavTas Kal 
jd 
VEKpOUS. 
\ 3 \ na \ ¢/ : ° 
Kai és to IIvetpa to “° Aysov.—(Socrates Hist., 


[This was the whole ‘‘ Creed,” Symbol, or Ecthesis, 
of Nicza; but the historian adds the anathema 
against the Arians and others pera tyv Wicrw— 
‘“‘after the Creed,” as a fact, not as part of it,— 
which it never was. See p. 52.] 
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THE ECTHESIS OF 8. ATHANASIUS. 


1. We believe in One God, Unbegotten, Father 
Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible, 
- Who has Being from Himself : 

And in One Only Begotten Word, Wisdom, Son ; 
Begotten of the Father, without beginning and eter- 
nally; The Word, not as going forth Externally, nor 
as wrought Inwardly, not an Tiffluence of the Perfect, © 
nor a portion of the Impassible nature, neither an 
Offshoot; but in Himself Perfect Son, both living and 
acting, the true ‘“‘Image of the Father,” of equal 
honour and equal glory; for ‘this,’ (He saith), ‘is 
the will of the Father, that as men honour the Father 
so should they honour the Son;” True God of True 
God, as saith John in the Epistle, “‘and we are in 
Him that is True, even in His Son Jesus Christ,— 
this is the True God, and the Life eternal ;”” Almighty, 
of Almighty, for ‘all things that the Father rules 
and possesses, the Son likewise rules and possesses ;” 
Whole, of Whole, being like the Father, as saith the 
Lord, ‘‘he who hath seen Me hath seen the Father.”’ 
He was Begotten, in a way passing utterance, and 
passing thought; for ‘‘who shall declare His gene- 
ration ?”’— (that is, none can declare it),—Who in the 
end of the times, descending from the bosom of the 
Father, took our Manhood of the undefiled Virgin 

| | G 2 
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Mary,—even Christ Jesus, Who of His own will gave 
Himself to suffer for us; as the Lord saith, ‘‘no man 
taketh My life from Me ; I have power to lay it down, and 

power to take it again ;” In which Manhood having 
been crucified, and dying for us, He rose from the 
dead, and was taken up into heaven; Created for us 
a ** Beginning of the ways; Being here on earth, He 
showed us Light from darkness, Salvation from error, 
Life from the dead, a Way to the Paradise from which 
Adam was cast out, to which again He entered with 
the thief, as said the Lord, “to-day thou shalt be 
with Me in the Paradise ;” (where also entered Paul)— 
a Way into the heavens, ‘‘ which the Forerunner has 
entered for us,” even the Lord in the Manhood in 
which He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

2. Likewise also we believe in the Holy Ghost, 
‘¢ Who searcheth all things, even the depths of God ;” 
anathematizing all opposing doctrines. For we neither 
acknowledge a ‘‘ Son-Father,”’ as the Sabellians, who say 
‘sole-substance,” and not ‘‘ Consubstantial,” so taking 
away Sonship; neither do we attribute to the Father 
that He bore a passible Body for the world’s gal- 
vation ; neither do we think the Three Persons divided 
separately (as, bodily, may be supposed among men,)— 
lest we conceive Polytheism like the heathen; but as a 
river begotten of the fountain, not divided though it — 
bear two forms, and two names. Neither indeed is — 
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the Father Son, nor the Son Father ; for the Father is 
Father of the Son, and the Son is Son of the Father. 
For the fountain is not a river, nor the river a 
fountain, yet both one and the same water, imparted 
from the fountain to the river. Thus the Godhead 
exists from the Father to the Son, not flowing away or 
in division; for the Lord saith, ‘I came forth from 
the Father, and I am coming:” (S. John viii. 42): 
and He is always with the Father, ‘“ existing in the 
bosom of the Father;’’ And never was the bosom of the 
Father without the Godhead of the Son; for He says, 
**T was with Him in essential fitness.”’ (Prov. viii. 80.) 
We do not think that a creature, a thing made 
from nothing, was the Son the Creator of all things, 
God of God (of His very Being), Only God from Only 
God, generate from Hternity of the Father, having 
like glory and power; for ‘‘he who hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father.” Plainly, however, all things ‘‘ were 
made by the Son.” He then can be no creature of 
whom §. Paul says, ‘all were created in Him,” and 
‘He is before all.” He says not that He was created 
before all, but that ‘‘ He exists before all.” The term 
‘‘created”’ is used for all things; but ‘‘ existence before 
all” suits the Son alone. 

8. Being then by nature Born Perfect from the Per- 
fect, He was Begotten ‘‘ before the mountains were 
brought forth,” that is, before every rational and in- 
telligent being ; as in another place it says, ‘born 


oy 
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before all creation.”’* And this makes it evident that 
He is no creature, but is the Offspring of the Father ; 
for creatureship is wholly foreign to Godhead. ‘All 
things were created by the Father through the Son,” 
and the Son alone is eternally begotten of the Father. 
Wherefore God, the Word, Born before every creature, 
is Immutable from the Immutable. 

The body, indeed, which He bore for us is a ‘‘ Crea- 
ture ;”’ concerning which Jeremiah says (according to | 
the LXX.), ‘‘The Lord created for us for a Branch a 
New Salvation, in which salvation men shall be com- 
passed around;” or, as Aquila renders it, ‘‘ The Lord 
created a New Thing in the woman.” For that which 
is created as ‘‘ a forth-springing Salvation for us,” New 
and not old, both for us and before us, is Jesus, Made 
man as Saviour, (interpreted both ‘“ Salvation”’ and 


’ 


‘Saviour: for salvation is from the Saviour, as 
illumination from the Light). Therefore it is New 
salvation created from the Saviour, as saith Jeremiah, 
-** He hath created for us a New Salvation,” or, accord- 
ing to Aquila, ‘‘ He made a new thing in the woman,” 
that is,in Mary. For no new thing has been created 
in woman, except the Lord’s Body, born of the Virgin 
Mary alone. So also in the Proverbs (vill. 22), it 
says, in the person of Jesus, ‘‘The Lord created Me 


* This is fully vindicated by Dr. Donaldson in “ Christian 
Orthodoxy,” (who gives indeed his full adhesion to the Athanasian 
Creed itself—so also, I believe, do Canon Kingsley, and Professor 
Maurice.) 
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a Beginning of His ways, for His works ;” and it says 
not ‘‘ He created me before the works,” lest any one 
should apply it to the Godhead of the Word. 

4. Hach, then, of these sayings as to the ‘‘ Creation ”’ 
is written in reference to the Body of Jesus. It was 
the Manhood of the Lord that was ‘Created a begin- 
ning of ways,’ Manifest for our salvation. By this 
‘we have access to the Father.” ‘For He is the 
Way,” leading us to the Father. And a ‘ way” 
is that which is seen bodily, even the Lord’s Man- 
hood. | 

God’s Word, then, made all things, being Himself 
not created but Begotten; (for: no created thing has 
created anything equal to itself.) A Father begets; a 
workman only makes. That which is made, or created, 
is the Body which the Lord bore for us: ‘‘ Who of 
God” (as Paul saith) ‘‘ was Made for us Wisdom and 
Sanctification, and Righteousness, and Redemption :” 
though before us, and before all creation, the Word was 
and is the Wisdom of the Father. 

And the Holy Ghost, being a Forth-going of the 
Father (exwdpevya) is always in the hands of the 
Father (zréusrovtos) who sends forth, and of the Son 
who upholds (#épovros), through whom He has “filled 
all things.” 

The Father, then, having Being from Himself begat 
the Son, as we have said, and did not create Him; as 
river from fountain, and as growth from a root, and 
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as a ray of heiptaiens from light, which pitied 
itself teaches to be mdivisible. 

Through Whom to the Farusr, oty: and majesty 
‘before all ages, and for all ages for ever. Amen. 
(Routh, u.—S. Athan. Op. Benedic. 1698. I. 99.) 


It would almost seem as though this ‘“‘ Ecthesis” 
were, together with the Nicene Creed, a ‘‘ study’’— 
the foundation of the entire Quicunque Vult. The 
doctrine being the same throughout, and the special 
terms of the theology sometimes almost identical, — 
such as ore pepeptopevas Kal’ éavtdas’ duTe yap O 
Tlarip vis éotiv x Tedelov TérElOS" OK EoTLY KTIO Wa 
py KTiopa, aGdrXa yévynua tov Ilatpos' Kx. T. re 
This, however, is but one, and a somewhat unfinished 
work of S. Athanasius. In his Orations and Historical — 
Tracts we may read every idea, and nearly every word 


of the Quicunque Vult. 


SYMBOAON TOY ATIOY ATHANASIOY. 


i/ / % igi A 
"Ootis Bovretat cwljvat Tpo wavTwv ypi) KpaTety 
N \ / é / 
thy Ka0oruKny Iliotiy’ Hv eb wn Ets Exactos abav Kab 
3 / 4 te lal 
auountov tTnpjnon avev Siotayuouv és TOV dLava 


amronetral, ILiotis b€ 4 KaOodcxy auvtn éotw' wa 
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/ , 
éva Ocov év Tpidds, Kal Tpsdda év povads ceBapcba 
, / / \ Sein 
PTE TUYKXEOVTES TAS VITOTTATELS pITE THY OVoiay 
5 : A \ 
pepiCovtes’ GXAN yap éoTw 7 UToaTaats TOD Ilatpos, 
ls (a) na lal >) \ 
arn Tov Lrov, a\An Tov “Aryiou IIvévpatos. ° Ada 
A / Nr Ate 
ITarpos xat *“Yv0d Kat ‘Ayiov mvevpatos, pia éotiv 
6 f v ¢ 56 ‘8 ¢€ 5 if $e € 
eoTHS, ton n Soa, avvaidvos 1) peyadeLoTNS’ LOS 0 
\ a id a \ Awl: / la! 
ITathp, tovodtos 010s, Tovovto Kai TO‘ Ayiov IIvedpa: 
” e \ ” e¢ \ by \ \ 
axtiotos o Ilatnp, axtictos 0 Twos, axtiotos Kal TO 
/ € \ / ce \ 
ITvévpa: axaradynrros 0 Ilarip, axatadynrros 0 ‘Tvds, 
3 / \ \ n NAS, 4 ely yA c 
QkaTadnTTov Kal TO Tvedua TO” AyLov’ aL@VLOS oO 
\ 9 fa) \ 
ITarnp, ai@vios 0 ‘Lids, aiwviov kat to IIvebdpa to 
7 A 5 
“Aytov. IIhnv dv tpets, AAW els al@vios' WoTEp dU 
\ a > / 5) \ a sy Phe > ® 
Ge TpElS AKATAANTTOL, OV O€ TPELS AKTLTTOL, AAN Ls 
BA \ @ b , / / 
akTIOTOS Kat éts axkaTaddynTTos. Oppoiws, tavTodt- 
¢ \ , by eS 7S \ V4 
vamos 0 Ilatnp, tavtodvyapos Kal o ‘Los, tavTodvva- 
a \ @¢ \ an 2A 
pov Kai To IIvedpa to “ Ayiov. Id od tpets wavrobv- 
% ® \ \ @ 
vamot ANN és TravTodvvamos. OvTw Oeds o Ilarn/, 
oh n La 
Ocos 0 ‘Tvds, Meds cat ro TIvedua to“ Aytov. IDdjv 
e LA . : @ y € 
ov Tpets Ocol, arn évs Ocds. Opoiws xvptos o Ilarhp, 
7 igs x A a 7 
Kuptos 0 Tus, Kupiov Kal To TIvedua to" Aytov. ITN 
b) fad / 5) 2 ®@ 5) hy ¢/ COTY INS / 
Ou TpEls KUPLOL, GAN Eis EoTL KUPLOS. OTL ws idiay pwiaV 
® e / \ \ / c an A 
éxactov vToctacw Oeov Kai KvpLoy omodoyely TH 
an / A 
yplaTiaviKh adnOéra Sialoueba, otTw Tpels Ocovs 


la an , n nan nA 
H Tpels KupLous Aeyélv TH KaGONLKH évoeBela KwAEVO- 
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¢€ i \ b » es hae € 
pela. ‘“O Ilathp dm ovdévos éott TromrTos ovTe 
\ le ¢e \ 3 S a i. 
Mev KTLTTOS, OVOE yevVNTOS. “O‘Ttos amo Tov Ilatpos 
, b] \ 3 \ b] x >] \ / 
povouv éativ, ou ToLMTOS, OU KTLOTOS, AAAA yevYNTOS. 
\ an \ 3 fa) a a 
To Ivetwa TO” Ayov aro Tov Tatpos (Kal ToD “Ttod), 
3 \ 3 x >) \ \ > > 19 bs 
OU TTOLNTOV, OU KTLOTOY, GU O€ YyEVvYNTOV, ANN EKTrOpEU- 
/ ® lo} NN 2 a , ee \ > : aA 
tov. eis ov Ilatnp, ov Tpeis Tratépes’ eis Tos, ov TpEts 
\ an Uj DN 
wot, €v [veda aytov, ov tpta Hvevpata ayia. Kav 
if / 2} \ t 6 ig e/ b] \ aA 
TAUTN, TPLAOL GUdeY TPOTEpOY 7) UaTEpov, OvdEeY peEtfov 
oS 9 v V4 e A € 4 A 
7 EXATTOVY, ANNA TWAL Ol TPElS UTTOTTATELS Kal TUV 
AA 5 i7- b] C: a \ > ee \ ig 
Gioras eto eavtats Kal ical. @oTe KATA TavTa 
4 \ 
(xaQe@s évpntar) Kal THY pwovdda év TpLracs céBacbat 
rn \ \ / 2 / ic a / 
det, Kal THV TpLdda év povdds. o yoov BovdAdpevos 
an va \ / / 
awlivar duTw Tepl Tpiddos ppoveiro. 
\ 3) al >] \ b] / : / 
IDT\nv avayxatov éott, Tpos at@viov owTnpiav 
ef \ \ 9 if. : a y (2 lal I j nan 
OTwS Kal THY évoapKwow Tov Kuplov nuav Incod 
nny ’ nA , tte. \ / 2 ZpN 
Apiotov éTt opOas murtévon’ Eats yap mictis op0y 
t/ J \ >] al e/ € id an an 
Wa TLOTEVOMEV Kab Opmodoyamev OTL oO KUPLOS HMaV 
fa) Ny € ae an an hg) \ wd 
“Inoobds Xpictos 0 ‘Twos Tov Oeod, Oeds nal avOpwres 
b) * \ >] an > i a) \ ae ete , 
éstl’ Oeds ex THS ovoias Tov IIatpos mpo atovev 
j y AY 3 / ’ nan 3 / an A. 3 
yevvnBets, Kal avOpwiros eK THs dvalas THs wNTpOs eV 
Ne 2 Ss ; 
TO aiove TeyOeis’ TéENELOS eos, Kal TéXELOS AVOpwTOs, 
3 I, \ \ 9 / f. ¢ / 
éx rbuyys Noyixns Kal avOpwrivns capKos UdioTa- 
$y : a ; XN \ 4 ? / fal 
pevos, loos TO Hatpt kata thv Oeornta, édXatTov Tou 


\ > | eat, ¢ 
IIatpos cata tiv avOpwrornta: ds && Kal Oeds Kab 
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, , , 7 #4 / 
avOpwrros éotwv, ov dvo Gums, arr ets eats Xpictos, 
a x >] A A if 3 ff > \ 
éus O€, ov TtpoTn THs OeotnTos eis odpKa, adda 

/ wan > / 2 \ 5 Vg 
Tpoorpet THS avOpwrrorntos ets Oeov. és TavTws, 
) f an > / b) SHO Ky _ A €: - 

OU GUYYVTEL THS OVTLAS, ANN EVOTNTLTHS VTOTTATEWS 
\ \ > \ \ \ e ak ® b] BA 
Kal yap ws uy NoytKn Kal 4 capt es eat avOpw- 
oe \ id Ms @ b) ; \ 4 
jos, OvTw Kai oledvOpwiros ets éott Xptotos, Os 
oF \ \ eee yi a a 7 
érrale Ova THY cOTHpiay Hudv, KaTHAOeEV és “AdoU 
Se of A / e y b] ~ a 3 DAO 3 
avéotn TH TpiTN NMEpa eK TOV vexpav avhnOev és 
> \ lal la) \ \ A 
dupavovs, KdOntar ex Sefiov tod Ilatpos Kal Oedv 
, e A a la) \ t 
TavToKpatopos, O0ev feu kpivar Eavtas Kab vexpous* 
we wn Vis - A ¢€ y " 3 S / 
ov TH Tapovola iavtTes ot avOpwirot avacticovTaL 
\ ne , > a NGRED, v7 \ IOs 
[eTA TOV TOLATMOY AUTOV, Kab aTrosSMcovaw &E idiav 
” pak ’ / OS eres Ming \ / 
Epyav THY atroNoylay * Kal ol mer Ta ayala mpaktavTes 
/ >] \ > / e \ nn b] % 
TopevoovTat éus Conv atoviov: ot de Ta havra éts TO 
nr » / yA b] \ e \ / & 
mip To awviov. Aiutn é€ott » KaOodKy Tiotis Fv 
/ lal / an 
éay pun TIS TLGTOS TLaTéEVeN TwOHVaL ov SuUYRTETAL.— 


From Reprint of Robert Stephens's Note in N. T.., ete. 


(I have placed the cal tov “Yvod in parenthesis, as 
that may be, historically later, quoad verba, though 
not as to the sense: as will be seen in the Ecthesis 
which is the undoubted work of S. Athanasius, where 
he says, exalting the Son, that ro ITvetwa éxrropevpa 


dv rod Ilarpos aet éotuv év tals yepaw tod éumrovtos 
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IIatpos cat tod Pépovtos “Yidv de’ ob émdnpwoe Ta 


qavra, which is the exact idea of the ‘ Filioque.’’) 


I had hoped for a comparison of this copy of the 
Greek (as printed, I think, before 1590), with those of 
Leo Allatius; (especially as to the azo, used instead 
of Tov é« viod) but must defer it to a future Edition,. 
being unwilling to delay the present sheets, for an 
uncertainty which could not practically influence an ~ 
areument already conclusive both by its externally 


cumulative force, and its internal necessity. 
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Sympotum ConsTANTINOPOLITANUM 
AD EXEMPLAR, QUOD EXTAT IN ACTIS 
Chalchedonensis Concilit. 


(From Routh, II. 383.) 


j , > (4 \ / / 
ITictevopev és eva Ocov, Ilatépa travtoxpatopa, 
lal an < Qn 
TOUNTHY OUpavov Kal ys, OpaTav Te TaVvTwV Kal Gopa- 
\ b] v4 is A \ \ eo Xk 
Tov: Kai és eva Kvptov Incdvy Xptotov, Tov wiov 
fa} a \ an \ 1 A \ 
tov Ocov Tov povoyery, tov éx tov Ilatpos yevvn- 
, \ an A b) , a b) A 
Gévta mpo TavTov THY aiwvworv das éK POTS 
Geov arnOwov é« Ocod arnOwov' yevvnbévta dv 
/ € / a / / « \ / 
moimlévra, opoovotoy TO Ilatpi: o¢ 6v Ta TavTa 
ens \ ? id a \ b A \ , \ 
éyéveTo, Tov Ob Huds Tos avOpwTroUs, Kat dia THY 
e Is / ld 3 9 a \ 
neETEpAaV GwTnplay, KaTEMovTA EK TwWY dUpAVaY, Kat 
/ ¢ / A 
aapxodévta éx IIvévparos ‘Ayiov, cai Mapias tis 
/ , 
mapbévov' Kat évavOpwryncavta: cravpwbévta Te 
lal / / 
trép nuov émt Iovtiov IliNarov, Kat tradovra, Kat 
pevta, Kal avactdvTa TH TpPLTH Huepa X TO 
Ta ; a ) TPLTH Hepa KaTa TAS 
4 / 2 
ypadas Kal aveNOovra €us Tovs dvpavovs, Kal Kabelo- 
5 5 An an / \ / y 4 \ : 
peevov éx de&tav Tov Ilatpos: Kal madw Epyomevov jweTa 
, n aA \ / R A : , 
do0Ens Kpivat Cavras Kal veKxpovs: ov THs Bacidéas 
A \ » A 
6uK éotat Tédos Kal és TO IIvetwa TO” Aytov, Td 
, x, \ \ A 
Kuptov, rat To Swotrovov' To éx Tov Ilatpos éxrropevd- 


‘ 
mn id \ eV et FA ed 
pevov, To avy Ilatpi Kal wm cvpmpooKuvovpevor, Kat 
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cuvooeavopevov, TO AaARcav Oia TOV mMpodnTav 
"Eus plav aylav KaborKny Kat amooToNKny EKKAN- 
/ c a @ ie ’ ” e Sc ee 
clav: oporoyoupev év Barrtioua eis aheow amapTLav 
lal b) / aA \ \ an UA 
TpocooKapev avaotaaw vekpav, Kat Cony Tod Méd- 


NovTos ar@vos. Apny. 


H EKTEOISA ITAPA TH EN XAAXHAONI 


SYNOAOY MISTI. 


i¢ if y A e 4 / e¢ \ \ 
Eropevot towvy rots ayiow Tatpacw eva Kat TOU. 
b) \ id A ¢ AN; \ 7 e nA > A 
GuTOV omoroyoupev ‘Lvov tov Kvpiov nuev Inaovy 
\ 
Xpiatov' Kat cvpdhovas drravres exdiddaKopev TENELOV 
AN 3 3 \ A / \ > X 2) b] 
Tov autov ev GeotHte, Tédevoy TOV avTov év avlpw- 
lA lal 5) n \ 
moTntl, Medv adrnOas, Kal dvOpwrrov adnOas, TOV avTOV 
ek Wuyis Noytxys, Kal copuaTos* opotovotov TO Ilatpi 
XS NOYLKNS, cwHpatos’ ouotovotoyv To Ilatpt 
NS \ , \ c J, \ b) \ cas 
Kata THY Oeornta, Kab Omodvoloy Tov auTOV Huty, 
\ if a 
Kata THY avOpwToTnTa, KaTa TavTa OmoLov Huw 
\ € PAKS Nee \ 2 nm \ 
yapls dwaptiass mpo amvwyv pev é€x tov Ilatpos 
bé \ N 6 lA SMT NS , be Tal 
yevvnévta kata THv OcoTnTa, ém éoydtov de TaV 
€ a \ 3 \ ’ ¢ a N \ \ ¢ / : 
HMEpaV TOV avToV Ov uas Kal Lad THY HMETEpaV 
/ an , rn. “4 
awrnpiav €x Mapias ris IlapGévov ris OeotoKxou 


\ \ > , e/ \ \ > \ \ 
Kata THY avOpwrorTnta, Eva Kal TOV avtoy XptoTo?, 


Mh \ K / an e } 7 7 > 7 : 
tov, Kupiov, wovoyevin, ev Ovo puceriy acvyxXvTa@s, 


ATPETTWS, AdLatpéTos, aywplaTas yvapifopwevov" ovda= 


ov (pro ovdauas) Ths Tav dicewy Siadopas avnpy- 


Frveed S. ee, Ee 
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\ a 
pevns Oia THY Evwow, owlopévys O€ pmaddov THs 
>? J b] VA I \ ’ da / 
idsorntos éxatépas Picews, Kal eis ev TPOTwTFOV 

Pp , 
kal plav UTrocTagw cuvTpexovens, OvK ta SvO TpO- 
/ XN nee ») >} ® \ \ 
TwTa peprlopevoy 1) diarpoupevoy, AAN éva Kal TOV 
> \ an . an 
auTov vlov Kai wovayer, Oeov, Aoyov, Kvpiov, Inosuv 
\ / BA ¢ an x 3 la) 
Xpictov' Kabatrep dvwlev ov mpodHntat wept avTov 
7 P ) 
‘CARP \ 4 a ¢ 7 ¢ a \ > / 
Kal avTos iuas o Kbptos “Inadus Xpiatos e&erraievee, 


\ \ na Va Fle , U4 
Kal TO TOV TATEpwV Huiv TrapadédwKe TVLBoNoV. 


(The “‘ Anathema” is mentioned immediately after- 
wards, as holding against deniers of the truth.) 


A wonderful echo it allis of both the Nieene and the 
Athanasian symbols—(as if quoting from both). 

‘Following then the holy Fathers, we teach all 
men with one voice to confess One and the Same 
Son, perfect in Godhead and perfect in Manhood, truly 
God and truly Man, having a rational soul, and a 
body ; of one substance with the Father as touching His 
Godhead ; of one substance with us, as touching His Man- 
hood, like to us:in all things, yet without sin: accord- 
ing to His Godhead begotten of the Father before the 
worlds, and in these last days, (for us men and our 
salvation, ) of the Virgin Mary, the bringer forth 
of God, according to the humanity; one and the 
same Christ, Son, Lord, only-Begotten; to be ac- 
knowledged of two natures unmingled, unchanged, 
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undivided, inseparable: the distinction of the natures 
being never taken away by the union, but rather the 


special distinction of each preserved; and for one 


Person, and one Hypostasis co-existing, not for two 
persons parted or disjoined; but one and the same 
Son, and only Begotten, God—Word—Lord—J esus— 
Christ; even as the Prophets foretold, and the Lord 
Himself has taught, and the Creed of the Fathers has 
delivered to us.” 


The words in Italics are among the more striking 


of the coincidences with the Quicunque Vult, and - 


patent to all. 

That all the thoughts, and some of the most signifi- 
cant terms of the Athanasian Creed were known at 
Chalcedon, no one can question. The Church of 


~ 


England has bound us to the Four General Councils ; 


and Chalcedon, the fourth, binds us to the Athanasian 


dogma throughout ; and to the Ephesine decree also. 


Let those who hope to triumph over the Athanasian — 


Creed see what the position of the Athanasian Doc- 
trine really is; and let those who resolve that the 


Church shall surrender dogma count well the cost of — 


the struggle to which they commit us and our Chris- 
tianity. 4) 
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No. III. 


Tue two following letters, which I wrote recently in 
the Public Journals, may be of use, as summarizing 
much that meets recent objections, and therefore are 
here appended : 


THK ATHANASIAN CREED. 


To the Editor of The Guardian. 


Sir,—It is so evident that the Athanasian Creed is 
to become the object of immediate attack, that I hope } 
you will allow some notice to be taken of the state- 
ments made as to its position and history by the new 
combatant who has entered the field, as well as by 
- some who immediately preceded him. 

Canon Swainson and Mr. Ffoulkes have been justly 
described by ‘“‘ Anglicanus,”’ in the Times, the former as 
‘a learned and cautious writer,” and the latter, as one 
who has ‘‘ grappled most vigorously with the details of 
his subject,” writing, however, in a “style somewhat 
confused.”’ No one will question this delineation, nor 
wonder at the careful abstaining of so clear a writer 
as ‘‘ Anglicanus”’ from committing himself absolutely 
to either. Yet some will be surprised that he depended 
on them so far as to venture to warn Church people 
last Christmas Eve, that, in hereafter using the creed 


H 
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which the Church of England had given them and their 
fathers for 300 years, they must not accept it as a ‘true 
statement of orthodox doctrine !”—a fearful imputation 
surely on our Reformers and ourselves, and, indeed, on 
the whole of Western Christendom. I should hawve 
thought it better if ‘‘Anglicanus” had marked the 
passages to which such doubt or stigma referred, and 
better explained what the « heresy.” was, the remote 
savour of which his orthodoxy so sensitively desired 
to remove. ‘‘Anglicanus’’ has not done so, but has 
left the objects of his anxiety in a position of painful 
uncertainty. ‘‘Anglicanus” is as ‘‘cautious”’ as Canon 
Swainson, and I daresay as learned. No one will say 
that his “‘ style is confused,” as Mr. Ffoulkes’s is felt. 
to be ; but he certainly does not ‘‘ grapple vigorously ” 
with any details. He assumes at once, and against his 
former theories, (of course he does not say,) on the autho- » 
rity of Mr. Ffoulkes, that the Athanasian Creed did not 
exist ‘‘ before the ninth century!’’ He puts somewhat 
lightly in the foreground the fact that Venantius 
Fortunatus wrote a commentary on the Athanasian 
Creed in the year 570, because he thinks Mr. Ffoulkes . 
has said enough on this, to at least throw doubt on it. 
But all this, I would assure him, is too hasty. This 
commentary of Fortunatus is far too important to be 
thus dismissed. It may prove to be even yet a battle- 
ground in the controversy. ‘‘ There was another For- 
tunatus,” we are told, a Patriarch, ‘‘ of Grado, in the 
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year 824 ;”—Mr, Ffoulkes has put it down, therefore, 


that this commentary was. “ probably” his work, and 


that, too, because it seems to contain ‘‘ quotations from 
Alcuin!’’ How this can be reconciled with Mr. Ffoulkes’s 
other supposition that the ‘Athanasian Creed” was 
the work of Paulinus, and that Alcuin, who died in the 


game year as Paulinus, was quoted in a commentary 
‘which treated the Creed as the work of Athanasius 


immediately afterwards, I can only see by accepting 
another special theory of Mr. Ffoulkes—viz., that 
Alcuin, the great teacher of Kurope, the scholar, the 
Biblical student, the great schoolmaster of his age 
(shall I say in that respect the Arnold?——-), was a man 
who, together with the venerated Paulinus, propagated 
what they ‘must have known to be a lie” (Ffoulkes, 
p. 258) simply to please Charlemagne, who (for some 


‘reasons of State) wished to quarrel with the Greeks! We 
must, indeed, go a little farther than this, if charity 


will allow, and learning will not forbid it. We must 
conclude that §. Theodulph of Orleans, Alcuin’s con- 
temporary, whose capitularies gave law to the Western 
Church in that day, was equally fraudulent, and perhaps 


equally submissive to Charlemagne. Hincmar, we are 


to suppose, was just as bad. 
~ Let it not be forgotten that if this theory fail, he must 
find some new ground for rejecting the commentary of 


. Fortunatus and the Athanasian Creed,—carrying its date 


back, as it does, at least to the year 570, as Waterland 
H 2 
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has plainly shown. Let us next, however, turn to some 
positive evidence as to the commentary and the Creed. 

Archbishop Usher, one of the most learned men we 
ever had, wrote some time after Vossius, who had, as 
his biographer says, a way of ‘‘ trying to shake our 
faith in whatever antiquity believed,’’—(not very unlike 
his stranger son, of whom it is said he could persuade 
himself to anything except his Bible) ;—Usher, then, 
assigns the year 447 as the date of the Creed; and he 
declares he had seen in the Cotton Library a MS. of it 
as early as the year 600—which is now lost. Hven if 
he were mistaken by a century as to that MS., it would 
still (as he intimates by giving that margin) justify his 
assigning to the Creed itself a very high. antiquity on 
that evidence alone. No MS. of any part of Holy 
Scripture has been used among us, till within our own 
time, of equal date with this, if Archbishop Usher be 
nearly correct. Let us not be unreasonable. Mant- 
scripts like other things perish, and we must be content 
if we find as good MS. authority for our Creeds as for 
any other literature. The Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed, in their original form, whatever that 
may be are not better off than the Athanasian in 
respect of early manuscripts. 

Whether the original of the Athanasian Creed were 
Greek or Latin may not be as hard to determine as 
whether the original of 8. Matthew’s Gospel were 
Hebrew or Greek, which yet we do not reject. Bishop 
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Beveridge, one of the best judges, inclined to think the 
Creed was Greek ; and the extract which he gives from 
his own Greek copy, without the Filioque, would lead 
most persons perhaps to the same opinion. 

The very term which has lately been objected to, 
akaTad\yrros, has an Athanasian stamp, as Athanasius 
gives in his oration an extract from the Thalia of Arius 
turning that idea into ridicule.—(Abelard, in his com- 
mentary, also considers ‘‘immensus’’as the equivalent of 
akKATaANTTOS, in his mediwval Latin.) 

I have a copy of the Greek, printed with the Varig 
Lectiones of the Greek Testament of Robert Stephens, 
A.D. 1622 (together with the Ecthesis of Chalcedon), . 
which shows at all events that at that time the Greek 
was regarded as of equal authority with the Latin. 
And this is all that any one would imagine. The fact 
of the early existence of the Creed in Latin is that, 
indeed, which alone accounts for the whole of the case. 
No one who knows anything of the Greek Church 
would believe for a moment that Constantinople and 
St. Petersburg would accept for their communions a 
Creed of the ninth century, simply translated from the 
Latin. A miracle would never induce them to do it. 
- But the matter becomes clear, when we bear in mind 
the fact, mentioned by Athanasius himself, that when 
he was in Rome, and letters on matters of doctrine 
passed between Pope Julius and Ursacius and others, 
they were made in duplicate, and Latin translations 
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sent. (Ath. Tracts viii. 25,26.) The Creed called 
Athanasian bears the marks of being.possibly the very 
document, whether written by him, or Macarius, vindi- 
cating Athanasius to Pope Julius, both in Greek and 
Latin, as the apology of his own orthodoxy.—(Leo 
Allatius is said to have published six Greek copies in 
Usher’s time.) | 

But to revert to Venantius Fortunatus. ‘The case is 
plainly put by Waterland, and needs no pretence of deep 
learning to judge of it. (See Waterland, chap, iii.) 
Waterland says, ‘“‘There can be no reasonable doubt 
about it.’’ In the other works of Venantius, he ‘borrows 
expressions”’ from this :—‘‘ Half-a-dozen examples”’ of 
this, as says Waterland, might convince then a reason- 
able man. I would say to any one with confidence, take 
down your Bibliotheca Maaima, vol. x., and read all 
that is attributed to Venantius (it is not very long), 
and you will smile perhaps at the credulity of scepti- 
cism which can afford to dispute this commentary. — 
It is simply a question of literary perception. Mura- 
tori, who vindicates the authorship of Venantius, for 
the comment, at length goes so far as to fancy that the 
Creed itself on which he commented was his! But 
Waterland acknowledges the weakness of this sugges- 
tion as transparent. 

I fear it is time that I should pause, lest I should 
exhaust your space. With your kind permission, I 
will conclude what I have to say in your next number, 
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and will hope to convince all reasonable people that. 
we had better not meddle with the Creeds. 


Wiuiam J. Trons. 
Wadingham, Jan, 11th, 1872. 


Srr—I trust no one will think that Churchmen who 
simply ask to be allowed to use their Prayer Book as 
it now is, including the three Creeds, do so from any 
desire to avoid historical inquiries: among the archives 
of our religion. What we do wish is that we may not 
be periodically called to throw discord among half- 
educated multitudes by inviting them to debate firs 
principles. 

If, on the pretence of examining into the authorship 
of the Athanasian Creed, we are to be led to a dis- 
cussion of its terms, and so of its principles, it is very 
certain that we have entered on a serious task indeed. 
The description given by the historian of the dis- 
organization of Christian society in the fourth century, 
(when ‘‘ we know not what we worship” was as if the 
anxious outcry of Constantinople and Antioch and 
Ephesus), may well warn us. An examination of the 
doctrine of Christ’s true Deity, or of His taking man’s 
nature, involves inquiry into the whole ontology of re- 
ligion; and whatever men of the world may think, society 
will not often bear that. Those solemn fundamental 
questions, which all religion in some form presupposes, 
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have not been stirred among Christians at large for a 
thousand years. Since the Athanasian Creed has been 
known and widely taught, it has done far more than 
the Papacy has ever achieved for the practical unity of 
Christendom. The laity have had rest from these 
harassing investigations for many ages, and Arianism 
has been external to the Church. The ontology of our 
religion has been debated in the schools, but not in our 
pulpits. From Abelard to Aquinas we find it in cer- 
tain grooves of medieval society. Averroes and his 
followers had to be met by the ‘‘ angelical doctor” and 
his successors ; but the people were spared. Hyen at 
the Reformation there was no “ontology.” Luther, 
Calvin, and the rest abroad, were content with the 
Athanasian Creed. Our own Church was not less wise. 
Can you wonder at our prizing a peace which this 
ancient Creed has so long protected for us-and our 
people ? 

If you, Sir, who know something of the people of 
England, seriously wish these subjects to be handled 
in your columns, certainly I for one will not decline © 
them. But I am not ready to volunteer such. 
analysis as will then be inevitable. At present I will 
keep to the subject that seems to press the most. 

No doubt it raises a prejudice, whether against a ~ 
Creed or a Gospel or an Epistle, when its authorship 
is disputed. But on the other hand, it will certainly 
be now perceived that in this case the difficulties of - 
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disproof are far greater than those of proof. If the 
Athanasian Creed correspond (as Waterland shows) 
with the known language of the best authors of his age, 
such as 8. Augustine, and if it supplies the hiatus in 
the history of the relations of Athanasius and the 
Bishop of Rome, we have already made some advance 
towards probably fixing its date. But when we find it 
commented on with care in the year 570, and, as 
Waterland intimates, at even an earlier time, we feel 
that the attempt to assign it to a later date is desperate. 
And this brings us once more to Mr. Ffoulkes and his 
theory. 

What has he to say to Waterland’s careful statement 
of the grounds on which he defends Venantius’s Com- 
mentary, as ‘‘ beyond all reasonable doubt?”’ I have 
read Mr. Ffoulkes’s book with attention, and find that 
ke has done but little to examine the passages in the 
other works of Venantius to which Waterland appeals,* 
and on which he almost might rest the case. Instead 
of this he simply sets up a theory of his own, which © 
even ‘ Anglicanus” refuses to risk reputation by 
adopting,—that some hitherto unknown tract, ‘ libellus,’ 
of Paulinus, described by Alcuin as ‘eloquent and 
attractive in style in the highest degree,” yet ‘ plain 
‘in meaning and lucid in phrase,” may, in Mr. Ffoulkes’ 
opinion, (though he never saw it,) have been the 


* The poem, e.g., ‘‘ Ad Justinum Juniorem,” ete., would be of 
itself quite sufficient proof to most persons. . 
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original of that metaphysical and difficult Athanasian 
Symbol, which ‘‘ Anglicanus’’ and others would be 
‘‘ well rid of!” One small postulate alone is needed 
for Mr. Ffoulkes’s striking view—viz., that Paulinus 
the venerable, and Theodulph the saintly, and every - 
leading scholar and divine of that age, and above all 
Alcuin, our own Alcuin, (even the equal of Athanasius 
in ‘‘ Anglicanus’s ” judgment,) the man who, with his 
chosen friends, gave to Europe the ‘ Ordinary Gloss,” 
the great Bible of the next five hundred years, dying 
with the Revision of the Vulgate in his hands, his last 
work,—all were rogues and ‘ lars!’—I cannot help 
declining, Sir, to take this on Mr. Ffoulkes’s authority. 

But long before Mr. Ffoulkes had reached this quaint 
climax he seems to have found it necessary to subject 
some other great men to similar treatment. He devotes 
eighty pages at the beginning of his book to disturb 
the ‘Apostles’ Creed,” before he proceeds to the 
Athanasian—and indeed it will come to that; and 
almost gratuitously, as it seems to me, attacks 
Ruffinus and §. John Cassian, as if for venturing - 
to comment on, or be cognisant of, that venerable 
document. It is hard to see how it was worth 
his while to represent, and without better grounds, — 
Ruffinus as a man notoriously inaccurate in his facts, 
and capable, too, of falsely and readily ‘‘ aping the 
dedication of another man’s book” (p. 85),—Ruffinus, 
the friend of John of Jerusalem, in whose diocese he 
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lived a self-denying life for twenty years, whose one 
offence was his love of the greatest man who ever 
escaped canonization—the illustrious Origen. Even 
Jerome had thought Ruffinus almost saintly, notwith- 
standing their later dispute; and to Ruffinus we must 
_ refer for the completest catalogue of the Books of 
Holy Scripture. As to 8. John Cassian, it is still 
less easy to explain Mr. Ffoulkes’s imputing to him 
the dishonesty of ‘‘ writing as if he had never seen” 
a passage which Mr. Ffoulkes’s theory, it appears, 
needed him to see. Possibly as to Ruffinus, Mr. Ffoulkes 
may have been deceived by the Latin translation of 
Socrates— longé a vero aberravit” (Lib. ii. 1), the 
original being only zrept rots ypovdus érrAav7nOn. But 
the attack on Cassian is wholly inexcusable. 

What mental training can have brought a scholar like 
Mr. Ffoulkes to treat our Christian forefathers, one 
after another, of the fourth century or the eighth, as 
cheats and ‘liars,’ almost as a matter of course ? 
Certainly I agree here with ‘‘Anglicanus” in hot 
‘* liking the style.” 

It is the stranger, too, because quite unnecessary. 
All that Mr. Ffoulkes apparently desired as to the 
Apostles’ Creed, beyond disputing the authorship, was 
to omit from the First Article the words ‘Maker of 
heaven and earth’’—(this might oblige some men of 
science)—exclude from the Fourth Article, ‘ He 
descended into hell,”’—modify the Eleventh perhaps as 
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to the ‘‘ Resurrection,”—and drop the Twelfth as to , 
‘* Kverlasting life.” He might have done all this quite 
as well by simply showing from Professor Heurtley, or 
Mr. Harvey, that there were many Creeds, since the 
Apostles’ days, without those Articles. Why could 
he not do this without attacking Ruffinus and Cas- 
sian ? | ) 

As to the question whether Ruffinus wrote the whole - 
exposition of the Creed, which passed for his even 
to the times of Gennadius, who much admired it, or 
whether Blessed Jerome wrote it (either the greater or 
minor of that name), is practically of no consequence. 
The existence of the book is undoubted. 

Let us now turn to Canon Swainson, who appears to 
have furnished “‘ Anglicanus”’ with the idea that in one 
part of the Athanasian Creed two or three words are 
so translated as to “savour of heresy!” Professor 
Brewer, in his brief but learned tractate, has shown 
in reply to Canon Swainson and others, how entirely ~ 
wrong the suspicion is that there is any real inaccuracy 
here in the Creed or the translation. Mr. Brewer is 
by far the best scholar, I suppose, who has appeared 
in the present controversy on the subject. I will content 
“myself by referring ‘* Anglicanus,” and perhaps Canon 
Swainson too, on this point to Professor Brewer’s little 
work (p. 19 and onwards, pp. 54, 64, and 68). Icould 
not wish to expose the state of theological knowledge 
and scholarship more painfully ; it would be too easy, 
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as all may see, but it is unnecessary; at least I 
_ hope so. (See the Postscript for my fuller meaning.) 
As I have no thought of evading any part of this 
subject, and intend, please God, to write more here- 
after, I must say something as to the so-called ‘ con- 
demning clauses.” It is not unusual, I fear, for the 
defenders of the Catholic Faith to be charged with 
being less kind-hearted than others: but there is little 
charity or knowledge of facts, I may say, in the impu- 
tation. Let me own, then, without hesitation, that I 
feel I have no choice left me in this matter. If I were 
asked to devise for myself a form of words similar to 
that in S. Mark xvi. 16, or even more awfully, in 
S. John il. 86, or in the Athanasian Creed, verses 
2 and 42, I should, of course, decline it as wholly 
beyond my province. Let it not be imagined that any 
one would, a priori, desire the words, ‘“‘ He that believeth 
not shall be damned” (whatever might be included in 
*‘ believeth not) ;” or, ‘the wrath of God abideth on 
him ;” or ‘‘ will perish everlastingly” (whatever be the . 
awful significance of that also). Let us not be un- | 
real with one another. Christ’s words imply ruinous 
consequences to unbelief, and really stand in the Gospel. 
Put the matter how we may, the sting lies in the 
solemn fact; and all bystanders see it quite clearly. 
All I say, as a Catholic Christian, is, I cannot tamper 
with it. Whatever it means, it is Christ’s warning, 
and now His Church’s also, to an unbelieving world— 
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not mine or your’s personally. I have no right to © 
trifle with it, for myself or others. To speak plainly, 
I dare not. 

Yet I may point out more than one misrepresenta- 
tion, or mistake, as to the meaning of these words as 
they stand in the Latin Creed. It is pertinaciously in- 
sisted that they condemn the Greek Church. -But the 
historical fact is, that no one in settling this Creed at 
the Council (Florence) imagined that it meant for a 
moment that the omission of the Filioque would of itself 
be loss of salvation. The Greeks, who joined at 
length in reciting the Creed with those words, were then 
allowed to use their own office without those words. Isit_ 
right for any one who knows this, to make an outery 
as if deeply excited about ‘‘the salvation of Greeks?” I 
have felt in some sort humiliated when I have seen in 
any persons such painful unreality—for I prefer to use 
no harsher word. 

Another more remarkable mistake about this ‘“ana- 
thema’’ I must needs glance at, because men of learn- 
ing, such as the present Deans of Canterbury and 
Westminster, have, preposterously adopted it ; if I am 
wrong, I look to them for correction. We find in 
Socrates, and other historians, after the Creed was 
settled at Nicza, that the Council was said to anathe- 
matise those who affirmed there was a time when “ the 
Son was not’’—words however which form no part 
whatever of the Nicene Creed. It has been very cleverly 
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perhaps supposed of late that these words as to 
anathematising the tply yevveOjvat ove jv were for a 
time used in the Church as part of the Creed, and 
then silently ‘‘ withdrawn.” Of course there is no 
ground whatever for this; it 1s indeed the reverse of the 
truth; and it seems to be invented only to get a precedent 
‘for omitting the condemnation of unbelief from the 
Athanasian Creed, as now suggested—an omission 
which I maintain we dare not, and have no power 
whatever, to make. But let us at least be straight- 
forward. If we are going to change any part of the 
Creed let us not be insincere. The anathema of the 
Nicene Council never has been recited in the Catholic 
Church as part of the Nicene Creed, and has never, 
therefore, been ‘‘withdrawn.” It is no precedent, 
therefore. Great scholars may make mistakes, but 
they can not persist in them, when pointed out even by 
their inferiors. : 

To conclude: In one of the most thoughtful works of 
our day there is a painful proof that in some circles— 
(let us not make the arena the widest)—the problem of 
the Existence of the First Cause is stirred with deep 
resolution. I quote from Mr. Herbert Spencer— 

‘Respecting the Origin of the universe (he says) 
three verbally intelligible propositions ‘may be made. 
We may assert that it is self-existent, or that it is self- 
created, or that it is created by an external agency. 
Which of these suppositions is most credible is needless 
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here to inquire. The deeper question into which this 
finally merges is—whether any one of them is con- 
ceivable? Let us successively test them.” (First Princip., : 
p. 80).—And he does “test” them!—The Atheistic 

‘‘theory”’ (he finds) ‘‘is absolutely unthinkable; Pan- 

theism is similarly mcapable of being represented in 

thought. Then there remains the commonly conceived 

Theistic hypothesis, Creation by External Agency, which” 

(he continues) ‘‘ contains an idea as impossible as Athe- 

ism itself.”’* 

Perhaps we may be on the verge of a struggle such 
as the historian describes in the fourth century, as of 
men éy yuxtopayia kabeotates—x. T. A. God forbid! 
But I submit to you, Sir, and I submit to all thoughtful 
and practical men, whether we ought not, before it is 
too late, to deprecate the consequences of a struggle for 
‘‘first principles’? here in England in the nineteenth ° 


century ? 
Wiuuiam J. Irons. 


Wadingham, January, 1872. 


P.8.—Since I wrote this, as I thought, gentle re- 
monstrance, Mr. Ffoulkes, and also Canon Swainson 
(who says he has approached Mr. Ffoulkes’s strange, | 
and indeed impossible position), have warmly resented 
my words. I will not imitate their manner; but I 


* See Appendix IY. 
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would say, very sacredly, that I hold them to the state- 
ment that Alcuin ‘‘ lied,” and “knew he was lying!” 
See Ffoulkes, p. 258; and that our great divines, from 
Hooker and Andrewes, till now, have given us in the 
Creed, what ‘‘savours of heresy.”’ I for one, still 
prefer Hooker’s ideas of orthodoxy to those now 
urged. 
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No. IV. 


Note 
On the Supreme Self-Existence ; and on the 
‘* Filioque.” 

It must not be thought from the statement extracted 
from Mr. Herbert Spenser in the preceding page; 
that the doctrine of the Divine Self-Existence is, in the’ 
least, supposed by us to be affected by his exhaustive- 
looking analysis.—Nor, (in connection with the same 
lofty subject,) may the words in a former page be 
taken to imply even a comparative unimportance of 
~ that part of the Doctrine of the Divine Trinity which 
the ‘‘ Filkoque”’ defends. 

It may assist those who are thoughtfully examining 
the Divine Philosophy to remark briefly on both these 
subjects. ; 

1. It is no final objection to the belief in the 
Supreme Self-Existent to say, that we cannot con- — 
ceive Self-existence, or, as Mr. Spenser says, that it ig 
‘‘ unthinkable.” It may, for all that, be the logical 
antecedent of Being,—the phenomenal implying the 


pre-phenomenal. It may be as in the case of our 
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Self+Consciousness, which in itself is inconceivable and 
unthinkable, yet is a necessary antecedent of all 
Thought. 

From the Supreme Self-Existence, we cannot but 
advance to some Supreme Consciousness, and that is to 
recognize a Personality of the Supreme, quite distinct 
from the phenomenal Universe ; a Personality, because 
without this the Self-Existent would have no reason to 
be. (It is but a step, from this to the teaching of 
Aquinas, as to God being “‘ Pure Act.”) But this 
use of the word Personality to’ express the Conscious 
separation of Deity from other beings is not the same 
as the use of the word Person in the Creeds. 

We must here distinguish Personality from in- 
dividuality. Personality implies an internal conscious- 
ness of Self; Individuality an external distinction 
also from other being. 

The Divine Personality of the Deity, as distinct 
from other beings, contains, no doubt, the additional 
idea of individuality. But the wnternal Personality, of 
Father, Son, and Spirit, as in the Creeds, does not. 
To imply “three individuals” would be Tritheism : 
Conseiousness may however be manifold, without im- 
plying different individuality. 

i 12 
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2. The apprehension of the existence of The 
Supreme Self-existent in three ‘‘ Persons” depends 
philosophically on our perceiving that Internal Person- 
ality or Consciousness, is not necessarily ‘‘monadie.”’ 
_ The internal apprehension of Self, perhaps, is never 
so; and in this respect it is, that Personality may be 
manifold—alter ego.—The doctrine of the “ Fihoque ” 
finds its place in this, course of thought, in the follow- 
Ing way : | | 

The ‘Spirit of God knows the depths of God ;” 
and this is nearly equivalent to saying that the Divine - 
Self-Consciousness proceeds from the Wisdom as well 
as the Entity of the Supreme Self-Existent. (A parallel 
arcument was therefore used by S. Athanasius against 
the Arians in defence of the Eternal Generation of 
the Logos.) Any notion of the Procession of thé | 
Spirit from the Supreme Being which implies not 
Procession in Wisdom would seem to impair the 
Divine Simplicity of the Self-Existent. The Divine 
Entity and the Divine Wisdom must be inseparable, 
though ideally distinct, and, as we are taught, per- 
sonally also. Conversely the same argument does 
not hold for deducing the Divine Sonship from the 
Self-Conscious Spirit; because Essentiality only-is — 
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specially derived by the Son. The Western Church 
perceived that there might be a kind of denial of the 
© Filioque * which would even be worse than 
Arianism itself, and plainly tend to Atheism. Of 
course the idea of Procession from the Eternal Self- 
Existent is not ideally the same as Procession from 
the Eternal Wisdom: which is what the Greeks 
affirm and we do not deny. 

Jt should not be forgotten, too, that Averréism denied 


) 


to the Supreme that ‘‘ consciousness’ which is, we 
believe, the necessary perfection of the Self-Existent. 
Hence the growing importance, as time advanced, of 
asserting the truth of the Double Procession, in the 
West, The denial of it might logically lead to the 
dividing of the Trinity, by teaching that the Spirit of 
the Father and the Spirit of the Son are not one and 
the same Spirit.—(The College of Nestorians in the 
East, under Haroun al Raschid, had already shown — 
‘this.) The denial of the Filioque also imperils the 
trath;:.“ all the Father hath is Mine—therefore said 
I, He shall take of Mine:” and would infringe the 
command that we ‘‘ honour the Son as we honour 
the Father.” 

These are reflections which may be of use to some 
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in this controversy ; but may not be here enlarged. 
They may suggest, too, to all the undesirableness of 
inviting dispute and controversy where so few will 
give time and patient and reverent thought to the 
subject. 


Least of all should people be angry with one another 
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in such matters: for that always ‘‘ savours of moral 
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heresy,” in any controversy. Those who feel that 
every thing sacred is about to be imperilled may be 
forgiven, however, for being very earnest about the 
matter in hand, as truly ‘‘ God’s controversy :”’ as_ 
to the anger of personal disputants, they really can- — 


not share it. 
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fora Low and a High Celebration; Matins and Evensong ; 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Matrimony, and 
Churching of Women; Visitation of the Sick, and Burial 
of the Dead; Processions; Floral Decorations; with 
Prayers before and after Service. Also, Brief Rules for 
Sacristans. With an Office for the Admission of a 
Chorister. 8d.; by post, 9d. 


THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF SARUM. 
Translated from the Latin, and with an Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. By CHARLES WALKER, Author 
of “The Ritual Reason Why,” “The Services of the 
Church according to the Use of Sarum,” &c. With In- 
troduction by Kev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., of Clewer ; 
Dedicated by permission, to the late Bishop of Salisbury. 
7s.3; by post, 7s. 5d. 
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ON REUNION, &c. (continued.) 


THE UNION REVIEW: A MAGAZINE OF 
CATHOLIC LITERATURE AND ART. By Contri- 
butors of the Anglican, Greek, and Roman Churches. 
In Bi-monthly Nos., 2s. each; by post, 2s, 2d. Annual 
Subscription, 12s. 9d., post free. 


THE CATHOLIC EIRENICON, IN FRIENDLY 
RESPONSE TO DR. PUSEY. 6d.; by post, 7d. 


A.P.U.C.—CORPORATE RE-UNION, NOT INDI- 
VIDUAL SECESSION: Two Sermons at the 1868 
Anniversary. By Rev. W. H. PERCEVAL WARD and 
Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. With the “Report” of the 
Progress of the Association from 1857 to 1868. 6d.; 
by post, 7d. 


THE “SOUR GRAPES” OF DIS-UNION. A 
Sermon at All Saints’, Lambeth. By Rev. F. G. LEE, 
D.C.L., on the 1869 Anniversary of the A.P.U.C. 6d.; 
by post, 7d. 


A BRIEF COMPARISON OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL DOCTRINES of the Anglican and Greek 
Churches. By the Rev. J. O. BAGDON, late English 
Chaplain in Zante. 1s.; by post, 1s. ld. 


THE FUTURE UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY. By the Rev. T. T. CARTER, Clewer. 1s. 
by post, ls. ld. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT) (OF > THE Bow. 
EASTERN CHURCH. Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLE- 
DALE. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. 


PERE GRATRY’S FOUR LETTERS TO MON- 
SIGNOR DECHAMPS, ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
3s. 6d., cloth ; by post, 3s. 10d. 


Gre?) 


THEOLOGICAL, DOCTRINAL, &c. 


A YEAR WITH GREAT PREACHERS; oy, 
FIFTY-TWO SERMONS UPON THE GOSPELS FOR 
EVERY SUNDAY IN THE YEAR. Edited from the 
Latin. By J. M. ASHLEY, B.C.L., S. Peter’s, Vere Street. 
Vol. I., 5s.; by Post, 5s. 44d. (Vol. II. is in the Press). 

THE LITTLE ONES IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS; or, 
A NEW AND INTERESTING WAY OF TEACHING 
HOLY SCRIPTURE TO YOUNG CHILDREN. Part I. 
Edited by Rev. W. W. LA BARTE, 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 

SERMONS, ON DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
By the Rev. Dr. OLDKNOW, Bordesley, Birmingham. 
4s.; by post 4s. 3d. 

REDEMPTION: SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORK 
OF CHRIST CONSIDERED. By Rev. R. M. BENSON, 
Evangelist Father, Cowley. 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 

A DIGEST OF THE DOCTRINE OF 8S. THOMAS 
AQUINAS ON THE MYSTERY OF THE INCARNA- 
TION. By the Author of “A Digest of the Doctrine of 
S. Thomas on the Sacraments.” 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

MEMORANDA OF ANGELICAL DOCTRINE 
FROM LADY DAY TO THE ASCENSION: being Notes 
on the Conception, Nativity, Circumcision, Baptism, Con- 
versation, Temptation, Doctrine, Miracles, Passion 
Death, Burial, Descent into Hell, Resurrection, Ascen 
sion, Session, and Judiciary Power of our Blessed Lord. 
By the Author of “A Digest of the Doctrine of S. Thomas 
on the Sacraments.” Ils. 6d.; by post, 1s. 7d. 

A DIGEST OF THE DOCTRINE OF S. THOMAS 
AQUINAS ON THE SACRAMENTS. By the Author of 
“A Digest of S. Thomas on the Incarnation.” 4to. 7s.; 
by post, 7s. dd. 

THE BIBLE AND ITS INTERPRETERS: ITS 
MIRACLES AND FROPHECIES. By W. J. IRONS, 
D.D., Prebendary of S. Paul’s and Rector of Wadingham, 
Lincolnshire, Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 6s. 6d. 

THE SACRED LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. (A Reading Book for Children.) By the Rev. 
Dr. Irons. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 

THE SACRED WORDS OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Dr. Irons. 2s; by post, 2s. 2d. 
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ON MEDITATION, DEVOTION, &e. 


THE EVANGELIST LIBRARY CATECHISM., 
PART I. By the Evangelist Fathers, Cowley. 3s.; by 
post, 3s. 3d. 

THE MANUAL OF INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 
Edited by Rev. R. M. BENSON. Limp cloth, 9d. ; cloth 
boards, 1s. 3d. ; Postage, ld. 

TRACTS BY THE EVANGELIST FATHERS, 
COWLEY. A packet of all Published. 1s. 8d; by post, 
1s. 10d. 

CONFERENCES WITH GOD; being Meditations 
for Every Day of the Year. By C. C.STURM. Trans- 
lated from the German by a Layman. Second Edition, 
640 pages. 6s.; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SHORT DEVOTIONS, primarily for the Young; 
with the Collects and Psalms of David. ls. 6d.; b 
post, 1s. 8d. An Edition without the Psalms of David, 
6d.; by post, 7d. 

THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
An Altar Manual for Hearers or Communicants. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. ld.; Stiff Cloth, 1s. 3d. Postage, 1d. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT, ATTENDANCE, COMMUNION, PRE- 
PARATION, and THANKSGIVING. With Preface by 
the Rev. FREDERICK G. LEE, D.C.L. New 32mo. 
Edition, 1s.; by post, ls. ld. 12mo. Edition, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, ls. 7d. 

THE HOLY OBLATION; A Manual of Doctrine, 
Instructions, and Devotions relative to the Blessed 
Eucharist. By an ANGLO-CATHOLIC PRIEST. In 
roan, 2s.; in morocco, 4s.; postage 2d. 

BISHOP WILSON (Sodor and Man) ON THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. Rubricated Edition. With Notes. 
In cloth, 2s.; in morocco, 5s. to 8s.; postage,3d. A 
Cheap Edition (Rubricated), without the Notes, ls.; by 
post, ls. 1d. 

BISHOP WILSON’S SACRA PRIVATA. Rubricated 
Edition. In cloth, 2s.; in morocco,6s. to 8s.; postage, 3d. 

THE VENERABLE SACRAMENT OF THE 
ALTAR. By ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. Preface by the 
Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT. 3s.; by Post, 3s. 3d. 
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ON MEDITATION, DEVOTION, &c. (continued.) 


THE SORROW OF JESUS. A Companion for Holy 
Week; intended for the use of Religious Societies. 
Third Edition. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 

BUND’S AIDS TO A HOLY LIFE; in Forms of 
Self-Examination. New Edition, ls. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
PRAYERS AND NOTES: extracted from the MSS. 
of the late Sir Robert and Lady Wilmot, of Chaddesden: 
with Preface by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, Clewer. 

7s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 

SHORT PRAYERS FOR BUSY MEN AND 
WOMEN. From a Bodleian MS. 2d.; by post, 3d. 
PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN; with DEVOTIONS 
for the HOLY SACRIFICE, HYMNS, &c. By Rev. F.G. 
LEE, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 1s.; by post, 1s, 1d. 

DEVOTIONS FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. Edited 
by the Rev. T. CARTER, Clewer. Part I.—For Daily 
Use, 1s. 6d.; by post, ls. 7d. II.—Different Necessities, 
1s.; by post, ls. 1d. IlI.—Forgiveness of Sins, 1s.; by 
post, ls. ld. IV.—Holy Communion, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 
V.— To the Holy Ghost, 1s.; by post, ls. ld. VI.—To 
our Lord, 1s.; by post, 1s. ld. ViI.—On The Passion, 
1s.; by post, ls. ld. VIII.—On Sickness, ls. 6d.; by 
post, ls. 7d. Two vols., cloth, 10s. ; postage, 8d. 

THE LITTLE HOURS FOR: BUSY PERSONS. 
By an AssociaTE of the CLEWER SISTERHOOD. 4d.; by 
post, 43d. 

SIX STEPS TO PERFECTION. Cut from the Works 
of M. Olier. By same Author. 4d.; by post, 43d. 

HINTS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By same 
Author. 6d.; by post, 63d. 

A PRAYER BOOK FOR THE YOUNG; or a Com- 
plete Guide to Public and Private Devotion. Edited by 
CHARLES WALKER. Second Edition, carefully Revised 
and Re-arranged. 700 pages. 4s.; by post, 4s. 3d. In 
various morocco bindings, 6s, 6d. to 12s. 6d.; postage, 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s.; by post. 3s. 2d. 

THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS: being Colloquies 
on The Passion. Fromthe German. 6d.; by post, 7d. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DUE AND REVERENT 
CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST.  6d.; 
by Post, 7d. 
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TALES, &c. 


THE SAINTS OF OLD; being Sketches of the 
Holy Days in the Kalendar of the English Church. By 
Author of “Church Stories for Sundays, &c.,” “ Our 
Childhood’s Pattern,” &c. 3s.; by post, 3s. 4d. 


CHURCH STORIES FOR THE SUNDAYS, HOLY- 
DAYS, AND FAST-DAYS OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
In Fifteen Parts. Each, 1ls.; by post, ls. 1gd. Or, in 
Four Vols. Cloth, each 5s.; by post, 5s. 45d. 


OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: BEING NINE 
TALES BASED ON INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. By Author of “ Church 
Stories for Sundays,” &e.; and “Saints of Old,” &c, 
2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 


CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES. A new work 
by the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 


OSWALD, THE YOUNG ARTIST. “A Tale for Boys. 
(Inculeating the necessity of a reverential attention when 
assisting in the Public Worship.) By C.-WALKER, Author 

of “The Ritual Reason Why.” 1s. 6d.; by post, ‘Ls. 8d. 


NORWEGIAN TALES; EVENINGS AT OAK- 
WOOD. Translated by ELLEN WHITE. Preface by 
Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, Author of “Curious Myths,” 
&c. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 


COUSIN EUSTACE; or, CONVERSATIONS WITH 
A DISSENTER ON THE PRAYER BOOK. By the 
Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck,” “ Aunt Atta,” “Lives of 
the Fathers,” &c. Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 
5s. 6d.; by post, 6s. 

RHINELAND AND ITS LEGENDS; with Other 
Tales. Translated from the German. By the Trans- 
lator of “God still works Miracles,” &¢. With Preface 
by W. J. E. BENNETT. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 


GOD STILL WORKS MIRACLES. And Other 
Tales. Translated from the German of Téchter Album. 
By Author of “ Rhineland and its Legends.” 1s. 6d., in 
cloth; by post, 1s. 7d. Paper cover, ls.; by post, ls. 1d. 


ONLY A GHOST. ByIRENAOUS THE DEACON. 
ls.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
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TALES, &c. (continued.) 


CHURCH BALLADS (Second Series) FOR THE 
FESTIVALS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. Specially 
suitable for Young Persons or for use in the Parish or 
Schools. By the Author of “Church Ballads, First 
Series.” 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

WAYLAND WELL: A Tale for Adults. By the 
Author of “Crystal Finlaison’s Narrative,” &c. 5s.; by 
post, 5s. dd. 

CHURCH BALLADS (First Series.) Ina Packet of 
Twelve. 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 

LAME NED, THE CHORISTER. By CHCILIA 
MACGREGOR. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 

DEEPDENE MINSTER; or, SHADOW AND SUN- 
SHINE. By C. MACGREGOR. ls. 6d.; by post, 1s. 7d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Rector of 
Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 470 pp. 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 

TALES OF KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Preface by 
W.J.E. BENNETT. Each Vol. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 10d. 

A COMMONPLACE STORY: by Author of ‘‘ Cousin 
Eustace,” “Tales of Kirkbeck,” &c. Edited by W. J. E. 
BENNETT. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE FOURTH CENTURY. By the Author of “ Tales 
of Kirkbeck,” “ Aunt Atta,” &c. Edited by W. J. E. 
BENNETT. In two Volumes. Each 5ds.; by post, 5s, 4d. 

AUNT ATTA. A Tale for Little Nephews and 
Nieces. By Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck,” &c. Edited 
by W. J. E. BENNETT. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 10d. 

AUNT ATTA AGAIN; or, THE LONG VACATION. 
Edited by W. J. EXBENNETT. 38s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. 

THE FARM OF APTONGA: A Story of the Times of 
S. Cyprian. By the late Dr. NEALE. 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 

DAYS AT LEIGHSCOMBE. A New Tale for 
Children. |2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 

USE OF A FLOWER. By the Author of ‘ Days at 
Leighscombe.” 9d.; by post, 93d. 

A LONG DAY. By the Author of ‘Days at Leighs- 
combe.” 6d.; by post, 7d. 
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TALES, &c. (continued.) 


THE CHILDREN’S GUILD. By Author of The 


Abbey Farm.” 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 

FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. A new Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 

THE VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS: Stories for 
Children, from Church History. New Edition. By.Rev. 
Dr. NEALE. 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 

THE PILGRIM; AND OTHER ALLEGORIES. 
1s..6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 

HENRY OF HICHENFELS, AND CHRISTMAS 
EVE. By Rev. W. B. FLOWER. 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 

REGINALD GRAIME; By the Rev. CLAUDE 
MAGNAY. Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 

BLANCHE MORTIMER. By EH. M. S. Qs.; by 
post, 2s. 2d. 

THE LIFE OF 8S. PAUL. By Rev. Dr. BIBER. 
2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE BARLY 
BRITISH, ANGLO-SAXON, AND NORMAN PERIOD. 
Intended for the Use of Teachers of English History. 
By Mrs. FRANCES A. TREVELYAN. Partly Edited by 
the late Rev. CHARLES MARRIOTT, Oriel College, 
Oxford. (I. Roman Invasion to the N orman Conquest. 
Il. William I. to Honry II. III. Henry I. to Henry III.) 
Each Volume 7s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 


A SEQUENCE OF SYMBOLS FOR THE CHURCH 
SEASONS AND FESTIVALS OF THE CHURCH. Nine 
exquisite INuminations. 21s.; postage, 8d. 


SPANISH TOWNS AND SPANISH PICTURES. 
By Mrs. W. A. TOLLEMACHE. With many Photo- 
graphs, Maps, &c. 7s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 


RESURGAM, AND OTHER VERSES. By the 
late G. F. JACKSON. Edited with a short gran 
by his Brother, the Rev. H. tase hie JACKSO 
3s.3; by post, ds. 3d. 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE ; 


AND 


4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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